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RECONCILIATION 8. 


‘Be ye reconciled one to another.’ — 8r. Paut. 





Men differ widely in opinion upon the various subjects that agitate 
society, the important questions of the age. ‘They differ honestly and 
heartily in matters of religion, in politics, often in scientific views, in 
what is expedient, and sometimes in what is right. ‘This proposition, 
in which we can hardly be mistaken, states a happy circumstance for 
the safety and health of our social condition. We do not stagnate and 
become blind in prejudice and bigotry, as might happen were there no 
agitation, no discussion of the important questions of our time by the 
public mind. All nature is full of health from the action of antagonistic 
powers. The centripetal and centrifugal forces which regulate the 
motions of the earth; attraction and heat, the one combining, the other 
separating the particles of matter; are common illustrations of the prin- 
ciple we state. 

Take a mercantile view, and see how the spirit of accumulation of 
wealth in arepublic is opposed by a tendency to equality. How is this? 
In our own country, I appeal to the observation of those who live in 
cities, a man amasses a princely fortune. In a monarchy this would 
perhaps be the cause of a title, and he might become a noble. Ina 
republic it can give him no privilege, no public privilege, which he had 
not before. The most it can do for his family is, to exempt them for a 
time, it may be a life, from the toils of labor and from habits of industry. 
In many cases such a fortune, in common phrase, spoils the rich man’s 
children. The money is squandered, or lost or misapplied — scattered 
to the four winds. Money like water tends to an equilibrium. It is 
collected in drops, in small sums, by the father, as the largest rivers are 
made up of the silent dews and the pattering rain, and is often spent in 
masses as the waters, seeking an equilibrium, find their level by torrents 
and cataracts. There is health in this. Were it not so, our republic 

would vanish. In order that a republic may exist, there must be more 
than the name of equality. ‘To say that all men are created free and 
equal will not be enough. ‘There must be something more than merely 
an acknowledged equality of rights. ‘That would certainly be the 
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happiest state where there should be no overgrown wealth and no abject 
poverty. Such a state would show a general state of knowledge and 
industry, philosophical and religious views of the objects of money and 
property. As we approach this condition we shall consequently be a 
happy nation. ‘The tendency to this condition keeps us an active and 
thriving people. Sometimes this wealth seeks its level by a munificent 
gift to the people of a state, like that of SrepHen Girarp. Sometimes 
it is diffused abroad by a great public work, erected to increase this 
wealth; capacious stores and dwellings, bridges, turnpikes, rail-roads, 
new streets. ‘The speculation fails for the individual, but the work 
stands to be used by the people. I hazard nothing in saying that in our 
social and moral condition, as well as in our physical, all things, by a 
great law of nature, are tending to an equilibrium. From the rise and 
fall of the tides of the ocean to the gentlest motion of the aérial tides, 
invisible, often hardly perceptible to us in their action, this is true. 
And is it not apparent that ds social and intellectual beings we tend to 
this equality? Let an improvement be made in any of the arts of life ; 
let some comfort or convenience be found out by the individual; even 
if he be aselfish and insensible man, the regard for his own advantage 
will induce him to throw it into the common stock, at a premium and 
by patent, so that all may have it. But how higher and nobler is 
‘this principle evinced in intellectual wealth! The scholar and thinker, 
the poet, the sage, must give utterance to the thought within them, or it 
burns and consumes away their very souls. As the heart of man is 
made to answer to the heart of man, so the desire of sympathy and its 
enjoyment is an essential part of the existence of the mind. The 
scholar must speak ; the poet must sing. The thought, until it is uttered, 
is no more than the seed before it is planted. Its value, even to the 
originator of it, is chiefly in its capacity to free, to enlighten, to charm, 
perhaps to soothe. It is true then that the intellect diffuses itself, and 
seeks to produce in all what height or enthusiasm it may have gained 
for itself. 

Since I am upon this topic, I cannot forbear to remark, that I believe 
the existence of our own happy republic is nothing more than the 
result of the action of this great law of equality. The wars and refor- 
mations, the revolutions and cabals of the other hemisphere were but 
the fermentation natural to any social and political condition where this 
law is contravened. There never can be peace and happiness where 
there is not justice. That some men should be nobles and others drones, 
sucking the life-blood from their fellow-men; that some thousands 
should live in luxury and ease, and many millions be plunged in poverty 
and want; some clothed in purple and fine linen, while others have not 
even rags to cover them from the cold, is no more in accordance with 
the laws of God than that water should run up hill. How idle to 
expect national prosperity where even an approach to such a state of 
things exists! ‘To enjoy this natural equality, our fathers left their 
native land; the emigrant is seeking liberty and his natural state when 
he thinks he is only seeking bread for himself and his family. The 
action of the principle we refer to is producing the changes and revo- 
lutions about us, and it is at work here in our very midst. In this 
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country is the fullest developement of political equality in the world. 
Let us take care that we do not mar our own fortunes. 

The fate of our country naturally presents itself, in thinking of 
differences of opmion. If we have any thing to fear as a republic, we 
ought most to dread division caused by bigotry of political and religious 
opinion. I think I am not mistaken in stating, that no other cause is 
so prolific of strife and bitterness in our otherwise peaceful villages. 
There is harmony upon almost al! other subjects; great unanimity and 
concert; until about the time of election, or some great religious 
movement. ‘The noisiest actors in politics are not always remarkable 
for their patriotism, and the most strenuous advocates for some particular 
dogmas are by no means necessarily the most pious members of the 
community. But, at any rate, they have influence enough to set the 
people by the ears. In this way, where one common-sized church is 
more than large enough for the whole people, we see, in a population 
of one or two thousand souls, as many as three or four meeting-houses ; 
ill-formed edifices, badly located, sparsely attended ; the pulpit occupied 
by a poorly-paid minister, who is expected to do battle with his neighbors 
instead of Satan, and whose instructions make him more earnest to fill 
up his pews than to benefit the souls of his hearers. People who in 
fact often do love one another, meet coldly in the street; fail to exchange 
neighborly acts of kindness; and after a while goad themselves into 
positive belief that they hate each other. Little annoyances follow, and 
there begins to be some cause for aversion, until time widens the breach, 
and they are severed for ever who ought to love and cherish one another. 
Politics, being confined to the male part of the community, does not so 
much damage to the social order of things. Men are necessarily thrown 
much together in business, and they often agree to laugh off their little 
disputes about the great matters of state. Indeed the men of our country 
towns have generally too much good practical sense to suffer intricate 
questions of finance, about which they, on both sides, are aware they 
know next to nothing, to create any very lasting breach in their society, 
though bound by party feeling, and I am sorry to say, principle, to 
stand up strongly for the side their leading organ may mark out. 

Therefore, from these considerations it seems to me that something 
ought to be said upon the real differences that divide men in sentiment, 
and moreover, upon those seeming differences, only so in name, which 
sever society, and cut up by the roots all concert of action; quite as 
effectually (perhaps more so) as those true lines of difference which 
mark various orders of mind. In the first place the natural differences 
of men do not create animosity and rancor. If the moon appear to one 
as large as a cart-wheel, from the great convexity of the crystalline lens 
in the eye, and to another no larger than a peck-measure, from an equally 
natural cause, these men will not quarrel about it, each being convinced 
that the other entertains an honest opinion, which he cannot help 
entertaining. But let these same persons get into an argument, more 
properly perhaps called a squabble, about the unity or trinity of the 
Godhead, neither being deeply read in divinity, but happening to belong 
to churches with opposite creeds, and they will show a fretfulness and 
over-earnestness incompatible with sound reason engaged in any dis- 
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cussion. Perhaps this chance argument may begin an enmity ending 
only with life. 

We all know that people differ in taste, in dress, in food and furni- 
ture; in pictures, in styles of music, in colors; and these differences are 
allowed, with no interruption to the harmony of society. But these are 
the real differences that divide men. We wish to show that it is 
imaginary differences that create turmoil and trouble in society. It 
need hardly be said here, that when a man feels he has a bad cause, he 
almost invariably gets angry; partly through vexation at his ill luck, 
and partly with intention to brow-beat his adversary. 

It will not be difficult to show that the true differences that exist 
among mankind are a cause of peace, harmony, mutual love, and con- 
venience. What would be the consequence of a uniformity of taste in 
all the minutie of life, it is easy to see. Had we not different ideas of 
what is beautiful and engaging; did we not vary in taste, society would 
be a constant strife, and the friction of the social machine would be so 
great as to stop it altogether. We are constituted each one to be 
agreeable to some other. The notion of Dr. Warrs that marriages are 
made in heaven is far more than a poetical theory. It is undoubtedly 
true, that for each male and female there exists a mate some where, with 
whom they could be supremely happy. A person plain to the eyes of 
one, may be beautiful in the eyes of another. No one may bear away 
the palm of beauty from the world. And this is true too of disposition 
and manner, which results in all being pleased and satisfied, and none 
having real cause for animosity. Some incline to one pursuit and 
some to another. Each one is apt to think, upon a superficial view, 
that his own choice is the right one, not only for himself but for others. 
The successful farmer, the plodding lawyer, with pursuits the most 
opposite, think they have hit each the true path to prosperity and hap- 
piness; while the artist shudders at the low aims of trade, and the 
merchant places below par the unsaleable products of the scholar. 
But how unnecessary to prove by farther instances the fact, that for the 
variety of human life, there is variety of taste; capacities adapted to all 
occupations of men, different and distinct ; and that this difference of 
view and capacity is the cause of harmony and order. 

More difficult is it to show, what is equally true, that the discords 
and contentions of society grow out of slight differences of opinion, 
rather than great ones; and that the blinded zeal and bigotry of men is 
oftener fostered by a point than a wide principle; as, some one has 
remarked, the smaller the point the sharper it is. ‘Two persons or 
more might travel together for weeks, and indulge in general conversa- 
tion upon politics, religion and literature; and such a chance inter- 
course might be delightful, and improving to all parties. If all were 
intelligent and educated people, the slight differences that might occur 
would only serve to give zest and spirit to the occasion. And this 
would be the case, because they would probably have the good sense to 
see that they were not thus thrown together to quarrel and disturb 
each other, but feeling a mutual desire for comfort and peace, each one 
might relinquish a little of his own peculiarity, until all would be 
astonished to find how much they felt alike, and what a deep sympathy 
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exists in the human heart for every other human heart, if we will but 
give our nature fair play. ‘hese supposed travellers might the one call 
himself a monarchist, another a republican, a third might be a chartist, 
and a fourth Mr. Owen himself. 

The Catholic believes in the being of a God, in a future state, in 
rewards and punishments. The Calvinist also believes in these points, 
and so does the Unitarian. Why, we ask, do these christians feel 
such dislike for each other? Why do they grow excited and get angry 
whenever the subject of religion, in its smaller divisions, is mentioned ? 
Is it not plain that they do not differ widely in their religion? How 
then? They differ about the worldly part of the matter; about the 
success of their church; its glory and numbers; its monied interests ; 
about the talent and eloquence of their several preachers. Let them 
meet in a storm at sea, and they pray to the same God; when the 
pestilence walks abroad, they look to the same power to stay its 
ravages. Let us suppose a case to occur that shall call out pity, and 
summon us to assist a suffering fellow-being. We bend around the 
couch of pain; we proffer alms; we feed and clothe these objects God 
sends to us to keep alive in our hearts benevolence and charity, without 
asking to what church these persons belong; and we feel a common 
joy in these good acts of kindness, and do in fact worship together at 
this best common altar —the altar of good works; conscious for the 
time of a bond of union stronger than all creeds. If we chance to 
meet these same persons the next day or the next hour, in a condition 
where no particular act is to be done, for the sake it may be of getting 
up excitement, we fall to hard words about minor points of difference in 
form of worship, even so small a matter as rising or sitting during 
prayer, and part with them in high dudgeon, and a most devilish state 
of feeling. 

It is so in politics. Agreeing in principle, we fight about men; 
agreeing in men, we fight about principles. All loving one common 
country, ready to die for her, if need be; feeling the same pride in her 
greatness, offering the same prayer for her safety, we fall to abusing 
each other for no good reason certainly. We say for no good reason, 
because it has always been true that these party differences vanish 
when any thing vital is to be done, as all bitterness and sectarianism 
vanish when a real christian act is to be performed. We agree well 
enough when agreement is really necessary, and we are only at swords’ 
point about nothing. 

Mr. Editor, it is valuable sometimes to the public to hear homely 
truths stated. We do not claim great originality in our statements. 
We contend that it is well to recal such thoughts to the mind, and to 
put others in mind of them. It is well to try to feel united when our 
newspapers, for selfish purposes, are endeavoring to convince us that 
we ought to feel great indignation toward Mr. A. or Mr. B.; for this 
party and that junto; and the religious papers and the religious pulpits 
are quite as bad as the political papers and the political pulpits. It is 
there, in those holy places, in those (should be) sacred columns, that 
this rancor is fostered. ‘There, in that church dedicated to the worship 
of God, are men taught to look with distrust and hatred upon their 
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fellow-men. It is not pretended that such advice is given literally, but 
such is the natural consequence of the tone of remark in which our 
ministers often indulge; serving Satan when they delude themselves 
into the belief that they are doing God service. 

Let us be reconciled to our brother man: let us believe that we have 
common bonds of sympathy with him. And as we wear a common 
form, feel common desires, and are all tending to a common home, 
these are arguments that should convince us of the virtue of union. 
Whenever excited to malignity, we may well distrust the soundness of 
our principles; and we would ask the denouncer of the pulpit or the 
press if he should not study well the ground-work upon which he 
stands, when he feels prompted by it to contradict ‘ love to one another.’ 

Is it a matter of wonder that our religion is so cold, and our love of 
country so dead, when instead of being fed with nourishing food, our 
minds are kept in an unhealthy state of excitement by little party 
questions? ‘The youth starts enthusiastically in the service of God or 
his country, and soon finds all his nobler, higher feelings out of place 
in the wrangling schools of politics or divinity. He tHinks: ‘I will go 
forth to my fellow-men and persuade them to love and serve God; to 
do right; to avoid evil, to copy Curist; to be gentle and forgiving, 
self-sacrificing and self-forgetting in the great work we have each of us 
to do; and having labored and prayed and wept for his flock for a 
season, he goes to them and finds that all his preaching has created a 
strong party for some particular minor view he casually uttered, and 
also a strong party against this same view! The whole object of all his 
prayers and sermons is lost, swallowed up in this little sea of windy 
controversy ; and he begins to learn a bitter lesson of human nature, 
and his enthusiasm begins to cool; in short, he doubts now what a 
little while ago he did not doubt, that he was beginning a course of 
preaching that was to evangelize the world. 

But perhaps our young man enters upon life with a mind stored with 
examples of Roman patriotism and Spartan self-denial. He burns to 
signalize himself as a patriot: he is ready to die. No thought of self- 
aggrandizement enters his mind; he has never thought of the emolu- 
ments of office. He reads of the affairs of Congress, and knows the 
names of these great, (to him,) venerable men. ‘They have in his 
imagination something, little if any, short of Roman senatorial dignity. 
They are virtuous, noble, and eloquent to him; for (thinks our unso- 
phisticated young man who has not been at Washington) how can it be 
possible that they who have the interests of millions at stake can be any 
thing else? Poor youth! Sorry are we to undeceive thee. Patriotism 
now-a-days is a mere classical allusion; such names as Regulus, Bru- 
tus, William Tell, and Alfred are introduced by our speech-makers to 
tickle up retired parsons and secluded book-worms, or for euphonious 
effect upon the galleries; but the present school of politics teaches how 
to touch the hearts of men through the nerves that lie in their pockets. 
You will not find venerable, dignified men any more at Washington 
than elsewhere. ‘There are noble exceptions to this remark, for there 
you may see Jonn Quincy Apams; but Congress has become a field 
for party bull-fights, and a kind of canvassing-ground about who next 
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shall fill the places of renown and money. All your fine enthusiasm 
is out of place; and if you would rise to political distinction, you must 
take sides; take the papers; cry aloud at every corner in answer to 
your leader; and instead of being a free man, in a free government, 
you must become a slave, and learn to smother your convictions. 
But you must not by any means neglect to enrol your name as a church 
member (and this is easily managed) in that sect in your county which 
is the most numerous; for no so great aid is found as sect to boost a 
man along in political glory. ‘Take care not to commit yourself as 
a philanthropist. You, as a great man, can have no sympathy with the 
poor, the enslaved, the insane, and the blind. The less you say about 
any thing but the glory of your party, and the immaculate character of 
all those who constitute it, the better. You have nothing to do with 
your fellow-creatures now, but as members of your party. If pushed 
hard by some ignorant man among your constituents as to what you 
think upon the slavery question, you must say: ‘ How’s that? — please 
to state that again ;’ and, while he is putting his question anew, jump 
upon the first fence you can find out of his reach and hearing. These 
are the modern precepts of rising in the world to political greatness. 
Poor youth! we say again: ‘ How hard it is to climb!” 

Be it known, then, to all religious wranglers, to all political sparrers, 
that there is but one God, whom we should all worship, and one country 
which we should all serve; that we all have the same rule of right 
written on our hearts; that there is but one standard of virtue and 
patriotism and goodness; that we may as well, and better than not, be 
reconciled one to another. 




















J. N. B. 
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How fast the leaves, all brown and sere, 
Desert the old and hoary year, 

And withered fall, to deck no more 

The bough their verdure covered o’er ; 
At last the snow, in dazzling white, 
Hides them forever from our sight. 


Thus from our Tree of Life, each year 
A withered leaf will disappear, 

And unreturning, like the last, 

Haste from the Present to the Past: 
At length the shroud, in snowy white, 
Hides us forever from the sight! 


But far beyond this vale of strife 
There grows another Tree of Life ; 

Its verdure in the realms of Day, 
Shall never fall or fade away : 

And Gop shall clothe in robes of snow 
The blessed souls that thither go. 
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FLOWERS. 


At morn the flowers from under Night's dull pall 
Peep laughing ; their reflecting dew-drops bear 
Bright tiny suns, far twinkling through the air. 
But some I’ve seen, on whom, o’ershadowed all 
By an old tower, no ray of light did fall ; 

I pitied them — so cheerless sad they were. 

I saw those smiling flowers in noon’s hot glare, 
Sun-struck, and faint; while under the stern wall, 
Fresh as at morn the shaded roses grew, 

The dew yet in their bosoms. Thus when come 
Deep sorrows o’er us, why should we upbraid ? 

His hand o’ershadows us. The friendly shade 
Shuts out the world’s bright glare, and the soft dew 
Of pure religion finds the soul its home. 


THE BURNING OF THE SHIPS. 





A STORY OF THB REVOLUTION. 


PART SECOND: 





CHAPTER I. 


Our travellers had not proceeded half a mile, when they perceived 
the road thronged with a motley and unusual cavalcade. ‘There were 
wagons and carts, horses and men on foot, loaded with all sorts of 
household furniture; beds, bureaus, pork-tubs, looking-glasses, and 
cider-barrels ; accompanied with women, children, and cattle, hurrying 
along in eager and ludicrous confusion, as if Bordentown had been 
warned, like Sodom of old, and her people were flying to some Zoar 
for refuge and safety. The foremost party informed Jonathan that Sir 
William Howe had sent his whole fleet and army to take possession of 
Bordentown, and spoil its inhabitants; to which information, an old 
man solemnly added: ‘I told Squire Smallhead so last fall, when our 
hogs turned out so heavy, that the enemy would hear of it, and never 
rest till they had every pound in their clutches. I knew it would be 
so!’ 

‘ But how did you become apprized of the intended attack ?’ 

‘Oh! the Squire found it out and told us. So we thought we had 
no time to lose. We'll cheat them, the greedy thieves, yet!’ 

Jonathan heard pretty much the same tale from each party. Just as 
he was entering the village, he met a man running at full speed, and 
frightened out of his senses. It was with some difficulty he was brought 
to a parley. 

‘Why, Simon, what ails thee?’ 

‘Turn round for your life—run!’ 
‘But why? what is the matter?’ 
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‘The English have come, and killed all the people, and hung Squire 
Smallhead up before his own door, for impertinence and sass!’ 

‘That’s impossible, Simon. Some one has made fun of thee. 
Squire Smallhead has no impudence for those who are able to punish 
it. Who told thee?’ 

‘ Betty Meek.’ 

‘ Betty has been running her rigs on thee.’ 

Jonathan was quietly resuming his journey, without observing the 
horror and fear depicted on Nathaniel’s countenance. ‘ Stop, Jonathan! 
Let me alight—J/et me!’ And as he gasped and extended his mouth 
to its maximum size, his nostrils opened and swelled, and he looked 
more like a frightened horse than a human being. 

‘Nonsense! why, Nathaniel, there’s nothing to alarm thee. Did 
thee not hear that Squire Smallhead had remained? Depend upon it, 
there is no danger. Beside, we have heard no firing. Smallhead has 
sent these people off that he may remain behind, and brag and bluster. 
Be sure, had there been danger, he would have led the retreat.’ 

These arguments, with the hope of getting his goods cheap in the 
present disturbed state of things, induced Nathaniel to proceed. 

It was June, 1778. Sir William Howe had passed the winter in 
Philadelphia, and Washington with his army at Valley Forge. The 
latter, penetrating his enemy’s design to evacuate Philadelphia, as he 
did only eighteen days later, had despatched General Maxwell into 
New-Jersey, his native state, in order to raise the militia, and be pre- 
pared to harass the enemy’s march, should he retreat that way. 

Captain M’Cauley, with his company, of which Vallette was lieuten- 
ant, and which numbered about sixty men, had been detached by Max- 
well to take possession of Bordentown; ostensibly to protect a fleet of 
about twenty vessels, which had been sent thither when the British 
entered Philadelphia, but really to stir up and embody the militia, and 
keep -an eye on the movements below. .The fleet consisted of two 
frigates, belonging to Congress, not quite finished, and unarmed, and 
eighteen or twenty merchant vessels. M’Cauley’s whole force, includ- 
ing one hundred militia-men, amounted to one hundred and sixty men. 
As these were very insufficient to man the ships, he had moored them 
close under the bank of the river, and erected on it, here unusually high 
for the Delaware, a breast-work, which afforded a pretty sure protection 
for his men. 

On their arrival before Amos Smith’s store, our friends alighted; and 
while Jonathan made haste in search of Vallette, Nathaniel entered the 
store to make his purchases. He found Amos in confusion, his shelves 
emptied, and their contents piled for removal on the counter. 

‘ Well, how’s thee do, Amos?’ 

‘Why, well, Nathaniel; how’s thee, and thy wife?’ 

‘Why, well too, thank thee; how’s thine?’ 

‘She’s well.’ 

‘Thee ’s in confusion here?’ 

‘Yes; Squire Smallhead says I must move my goods.’ 

‘ The Squire seems to be the greatest man in Bordentown. Between 
thee and me, Amos, I should not like it mentioned so that the Squire 
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should come to hear of it; so thee ’ll say nothing about it. He and me 
has dealin’s. But to my notion, he is the greatest fool, as well as great- 
est man, so to speak, in the whole town; and Jonathan Richie says, 
though about that I don’t know, that he is also the biggest coward. 
Though may-be his opinion is not worth much in the matter.’ 

‘I know something of the Squire too. But every body says that Sir 
William Howe, so called, has been meditating an attack on Bordentown 
all winter, and he has taken great pains to learn every thing that goes 
on here.’ 

‘Well, but why need thee care? Thee never took any part. I 
never have been able to guess which way thy wishes take.’ 

‘No, nor I either!—for I don’t care. But then I sold Captain 
M’Cauley, so called, seven and a quarter yards of buff-and-blue cloth, 
and if thee will believe me, he had it made into a regimental suit.’ 

Nathaniel was horrified. ‘Why, Amos, how could thee do so?’ 

‘Why, he did not tell me what he wanted with them.’ 

‘ But thee might have been sure what he would do with them. This 
must be laid before the meeting.’ 

‘I shall take it very unkind in thee, if thee does so, Nathaniel. It 
would not be friendly.’ 


‘ Well, if thee ’Il be more cautious in future, and remember the friend-- 


ship in our dealin’s, thee sees, Amos, why may-be I will not expose 
thee, though thee deserves it. I want some cloth, thee sees, and I 
must expect thee to let me have it cheap.’ 

‘Cheap! these times; well, thee shall have it as low as I can afford. 
There now, there’s the very thing for thee. Joshua Collins bought a 
coat off that, last week. Thee shall have that,’ (stroking the cloth down 
with his open hand,) ‘ thee shall have that at — it cost me one-pound- 
eight, sterling money —thee shall have it at cost. Just feel it. It’s a 
beautiful piece of goods; come, we’ll say one-pound-eight for that.’ 

‘ One-pound-eight! why it is the dearest cloth I ever bought at that 
price.’ Here Nathaniel thrust his hand into his immense waistcoat 
pocket, and drew it out full of silver and gold coin, which, after picking 
from among it a small memorandum, he returned into their reservoir. 
Amos’ eyes opened and glistened with delight at the unusual sight. 
Coin was rarely seen at that day, and the Continental paper was sadly 
depreciated. Nothing induced Amos to receive these ‘rags,’ as they 
were called, in payment for his wares, but the law which made them a 
legal tender, and imposed certain fearful penalties on those who by 
refusing to receive injured the credit of the national currency. He 
generatly contrived to indemnify himself by laying double prices upon 
his goods when he expected to be paid in paper. The sight of the 
silver soon reduced the price. ‘ Well, Nathaniel, thee shall have it at 
one-pound-six. I shall lose by it; but thee’s an old customer.’ 

‘That is quite too much, yet,’ said Nathaniel, accidentally striking 
his hand upon the pocket till the money jingled again. 

‘ Will thee say one-pound-four ?’ 

‘IT see we shall not bargain,’ said Nathaniel, returning his memoran- 
dum to his pocket, and turning to leave the store. 

‘Well, one-pound-three, then.’ 
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‘Say one pound,’ said Nathaniel, pausing at the door and looking 
over his shoulder. Amos hesitated. Nathaniel ran his hand through 
the silver as he exclaimed, ‘Come, Amos, thee won’t stand on trifles 
with an old friend.’ The gold conquered ; and before half an hour had 
elapsed Nathaniel had by the same means made a large purchase, at a 
price which Amos really could not afford, except for hard money. The 
whole being completed, and the goods deposited in the wagon, Nathaniel 
very deliberately returned the silver into his pocket, and taking an 
immense roll of Continental paper from his pocket, (in those days it 
was carried in sheets,) cut from it with a pair of Amos’ scissors the 
sum due to him, and calmly bade him ‘ farewell.’ At first Amos was 
too much surprised and horror-stricken to remonstrate. Just however 
as the purchaser was leaving his store he found words: ‘ But stop! O 
surely, Nathaniel, I sold for silver !’ 

‘What put that in thy head? I never said I would pay silver.’ 

‘No, but thee as much as said so by thy acts. Return me my goods, 
then, and take back thy rags.’ 

‘ Amos, thee had better take care ; thee knows the law.’ 

‘The meeting shall hear of this, Nathaniel Comstock.’ 

‘ Amos, thee surely forgets the blue cloth thee sold to M’Cauley to go 
to war in.’ 

Amos was silenced: his custom came from his Society, and depended 
upon his conformity to its rules. So without more ado the Friends 
parted. 

Jonathan, on his way toward the river, found the houses closed, and 
the town apparently deserted. The only men visible were Squire 
Smallhead and Betsey Meek, the latter a sort of privileged virago, whose 
name seemed to have been given because she possessed none of the 
quality it denoted. 

‘ Why, Squire, as thee is not in the military, I wonder to see thee 
here.’ - 

‘True, I am not in the military —I am noé. But as chief magistrate 
in this vicinity, and principal peace-officer, I thought it my duty to 
remain. But I wonder you venture here at this time.’ 

‘I assure thee, Thomas, I fear no danger where thee is.’ 

The Squire not understanding the drift of this remark, mistook it 
for a compliment, looked complacent, and drew himself up as he con- 
descendingly, after the manner of great men, replied : 

‘ My presence would scarcely scare away a cannon-ball, Jonathan.’ 

‘Thee mistakes me, Thomas. I mean I am not apprehensive that 
the enemy will send a ball in any neighborhood where thee is: or, to 
speak with more plainness, that thou wilt scarcely remain voluntarily 
where a ball is like to come.’ 

‘ That ’s true, Jonathan Richie,’ exclaimed Betsey, who stood by, with 
her arms a-kimbo, composedly listening to the conversation; ‘ that’s 
true, and the very reason I staid ; for, says I, it will be time enough to 
run when the Squire does.’ 

The Squire eyed first one and then the other with an air of offended 
dignity, and a heart filled with real rage. But he was too great a 
coward to express his feelings to Jonathan, and dared not give them full 
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vent even to Betsey. Assuming therefore an awful air of offended 
dignity, mingled with as much contempt as his rage would permit him 
to muster, he indignantly strode away. Jonathan, having despatched 
Betsey upon some pretext to another part of the town, proceeded to the 
river bank, where he found M’Cauley, Vallette, and their men busily 
completing their little breast-work. ‘There were but about forty militia- 
men present, and no officers belonging to that department. The rest, 
on hearing they were likely to be wanted, had gone off in great haste, 
in despite of the prayers of their fat captain, who besought them not to 
go so fast, since he could not keep up with them if they did. Jonathan 
learned that there was not much prospect of a visit from the enemy 
before morning. The wind and tide were both adverse, and the latter 
would not change before midnight. With the little wind blowing, a 
vessel could not beat up before five in the morning. The party was 
said to be five hundred strong, and therefore irresistible by any force 
in the vicinity. Most of the inhabitants of any standing around were 
‘Friends,’ and non-combatants. The most spirited young men had 
joined Maxwell, and gone eastward to interrupt the enemy at an advan- 
tageous point in their expected line of march. The rest were of the 
sort commanded by the valiant Captain Ducklegs, whose prowess in 
running away has just been detailed, and were not wanted, even if they 
could be had. A few however had already arrived on hearing the news, 
and about sixty more were expected before sun-down. With this force 
M’Cauley was resolved to make what fight he could from the top of the 
bank, taking care not to have his retreat cut off, and to be prepared to 
annoy the enemy, should they send any marauding parties into the 
interior. 

Before taking leave, Jonathan called Vallette on one side. ‘ William,’ 
said he, ‘I think I will defer my departure till day-break to-morrow. 
It is getting late, and I don’t like travelling at night, in these disturbed 
times: does thee think it best?’ The young man assented. ‘ Well 
then, it shall be so. Ahem; how are thy friends provided with powder 2’ 

‘To tell the truth, very badly.’ 

‘I guessed as much. Could thee send two men as far as the big oak, 
by the gate? They will find a keg in the corner of the fence. No 
matter how I came by it, only be quiet about it. I have some left for 
an occasion. Don’t let the men come before dark ; I must have time 
to remove it there.’ 

‘ Never fear me, Sir; I'll be secret.’ 

They separated, and Jonathan having deposited Nathaniel with his 
ill-gotten merchandise at his home, proceeded to his own house. The 
keg of powder was found, and safely transported to the little camp. 

On his arrival, Jonathan’s first duty was to give his daughter, to 
whom he confided all things, directions to be ready for a move to her 
uncle William’s, at day-break. ‘T'his being arranged, he desired 
Quommino, his old black servant, to be called. Quommino entered, 
and stood respectfully waiting his master’s commands. For though 
Friends do not approve of the title of master, where it is applied as a 
compliment, they have no objection to its use where the relation of 
master and servant actually exists. 
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‘Quommino.’ 

* Masser.’ 

* Mind to have the horses to both wagons by day-break, and ready for 
a start to my brother William’s.’ 

‘Yes, Masser; trus’ me for dat.’ 

‘Well, go and see to it.’ 

‘Yes, Masser.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


We must now return to the river bank at Bordentown. It was near 
eleven o’clock. The men were generally asleep in an old house; the 
sentinels paraded on the edge of the bank, and three or four country- 
men, who had lately arrived, with M’Cauley and Vallette, were sitting 
round a small fire, which, though it was June, the coolness of the night 
made pleasant. 

‘Have you observed, Vallette,’ said his Captain, ‘that the wind is 
changed? It is blowing up the river, and a pretty stiff breeze too.’ 

‘ Is it possible ?— let us see to that.’ 

The officers walked aside for a moment. ‘I say, Martin,’ said a tall 
Jerseyman, who had just arrived, ‘this Captain is a pretty cute fellow, 
considering he is from Pennsylvany. I rather wonder where he got his 
gumption.’ 

‘He from Pennsylvany! No such thing; he’s from Maryland. 
They ’s cute fellers down there; they live in the sand, and is most as 
smart as Jerseymen.’ 

‘Well, it is odd,’ said a third, musingly: ‘ what a difference it makes 
in people’s sense, whether they ’s born in one place or another. I never 
could see why them Pennsylvany fellers is so dull and heavy like. I 
would not believe, if my own eyes did not see it, that that strip of water 
could make such a mighty difference between us and them.’ 

The return of the officers interrupted this interesting discussion. 
‘We must keep a good look out, boys, or we may be surprised by a visit 
from those Englishmen sooner than we expected. ‘This wind will soon 
bring them up.’ 

Vallette was proceeding in search of some one by whom to send a 
message to his friend Jonathan, when the creaking of a vessel’s boom 
against the mast, amid the stillness of the night, broke distinctly on his 
ear. ‘What’s that? Did you hear nothing, Captain? There is a 
vessel not a quarter of a mile below.’ 

‘They might be within arms’ reach, and we could not see them; 
these thick clouds have shut out all hope of that,’ returned the Captain. 
The same sound was distinctly heard again; the rushing of a vessel 
through the waters, and the splashing of the ripples against her bow 
became audible. ‘ Vallette, let the men be mustered in silence; do n’t 
let that fellow so much as touch his drum.’ 

The command was obeyed: the sounds before heard became still 
more distinct, though nothing could be seen. ‘ Scipio, is your piece 
loaded?’ said the Captain. 

‘Yes, Cappin,’ answered a very black negro, though that fact was 
not then visible. 
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‘Well, keep ready to fire: that fellow will show himself directly ; and 
mind, we cannot afford to miss.’ 

‘ Nebber fear, Cappin.’ 

Scipio had been educated on board a man-of-war, and had acquired 
great skill in gunnery; a science but little understood among the colo- 
nists, and accordingly much valued in those who possessed it. Scipio 
was a great man, and having the sole piece which the neighborhood 
owned, (and that had been left there by a party of British on their 
retreat after the battle of Trenton,) under his command, was looked 
upon as only one grade below the Captain himself. Being attached to 
his person as a body servant, he filled the double capacity of valet-de- 
chambre to the commanding officer and master of the ordnance. 

For about five minutes the vessel continued to approach in perfect 
darkness, Suddenly however a light appeared moving slowly on the 
river, and then an anchor was heard to splash into the water. In less 
than a minute the light ascended as if drawn up the mast. During all 
this time Scipio was busy taking a most careful and deliberate aim. 

‘Take care, Sir; let him have it; put out his light for “. 

‘Yes, Cappin.’ 

The gun went off: the lantern disappeared, and a crash was heard as 
if the whole mast had gone by the board. 

‘Gosh! put he candle out — yaw, haw!’ and Scipio’s long, loud and 
characteristic laugh resounded over the water, almost as startling, con- 
sidering the occasion, the pitch darkness, and deep silence which 
followed as it had preceded the report, as the roar of the cannon itself. 

‘Stop your laughing, you black rascal, and give him another.’ 

‘Yes, Cappin, yes, Sir; yaw, haw! guess put he candle out!’ 

It was useless to remonstrate ; so Scipio was allowed to take out his 
laugh, and with his usual composure, re-load his piece. By this time 
the vessel showed another light. Scipio, after a long and most particular 
aim, took up his match with a quiet chuckle and fired. The report 
was again followed by the noise of a falling spar, and then almost 
instantaneously by a shot from the vessel. Her fire enabled our friends 
to perceive the position of the leading sloop, and showed three other 
vessels now within a short distance of the first. ‘The enemy were too 
near the shore to bring the top of the bank within range of their guns, 
and the ball dug its grave in the clay below. A volley of small arms 
followed, but the men being behind their breast-wall, the volley, sent at 
random, took no effect. Presently, one after another an anchor was let 
down from each vessel, and the light, having answered its purpose and 
guided ber consorts to their proper stations, was lowered from the lead- 
ing sloop, and extinguished. Scipio had just finished his preparations 
for a third fire, when this unforeseen and very provoking event put an 
end, for the time, to his fun. He held such conduct. to be contemptible 
and unfair. 

‘Dam cowards! —’fraid of one poor nigger !— dam cowards!’ and 
he sat down upon his gun in sullen and contemptuous silence. 

‘No matter, Scipio, you will have light enough directly. I hear 
them getting out their boats to board the ships: we’ll have fire enough 
to light hell before long.’ 
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The splashing of oars and the striking of boats against the sides of 
the American ships were next heard; lights were appearing and disap- 
pearing on their decks. Whenever seen they were fired at, but with 
little effect, till the boats were again heard to move off, and a smoky 
flame crept from the hatchway of each vessel. Presently a blaze burst 
forth from a small sloop, loaded with some inflammable substance, and 
illuminated the scene with the splendor of noon. ‘The ships and their 
smallest spars, the men on their deck, the river, shores, stood out to 
view, contrasted with the darkness in the background, with even more 
than the vividness and distinctness of day. On the edge of the bank, 
his piece depressed almost at an angle of forty-five degrees, stood Scipio, 
arranging his aim. He fired with his usual success, dropped his match, 
threw off his hat, sprang upon his gun, clapped his sides with both 
hands, and gave his accustomed laugh: ‘ Got him gin! haw, haw! Did 
he feel good?’ Yaw, haw! goo by! pleasan journey! Yaw, haw, haw!’ 

Just then, the farthest vessel, which had weighed anchor and was 
drifting down the stream, was able to bring her gun to bear upon the 
top of the bank. She fired, and Scipio, in the midst of his last yaw- 
haw! was seen to fly into two parts. His lower members stood for a 
moment on the gun, before they fell to the ground. But his face 
retained its grin, and he was actually heard to give two distinct explo- 
sions of laughter, as his head and shoulders went sailing through the 
air, A momentary horror seized his companions. Vallette flew to the 
gun and began to reload her, but all the balls were expended. 

‘What shall we do, Sir?’ We have no more balls.’ 

‘ There is a pile of stones Scipio collected for the purpose; he had 
but three balls: load with the stones.’ 

But before this order could be obeyed, it became evident that a retreat 
was necessary; particularly as nothing was to be gained by remaining. 
The enemy’s boats were again manning, in a cove, which formed the 
mouth of a small creek, just below the town. Ina few minutes retreat 
would have been impracticable ; it therefore commenced forthwith. On 
reaching the outskirts of the town, M’Cauley divided his force, giving 
Vallette the command of one detachment, with directions to watch the 
upper road leading into the country, and be prepared to annoy the 
enemy’s parties, if they should send any that way, while he kept his eye 
on the other. 

It was past midnight when Jonathan Richie awoke and found his 
room in a blaze of light. His first thought was that he had overslept 
himself, and the sun was up; his next, that his house was on fire. He 
sprang to the window, and finally concluded that all Bordentown was 
in a blaze. 

‘Rachel! Rachel, I say! awake! Call Emma, and be ready to 
start. Can’t thee wake?’ 

‘Why, Jonathan, thee’s very impatient; what ail’s thee? Thee 
need not be in a hurry.’ 

‘I tell thee the British have burned Bordentown, and are on their 
way hither.’ 

There was no need of farther remonstrance. Rachel was awake, on 
the floor, half dressed, in Emma’s room, and back again in her own, 
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with hands full of silver spoons, etc., in the space of ten minutes. All 
hands were alarmed and collected in the stairway, and Quommino 
despatched for the horses. 

‘Surely, Jonathan,’ said Joseph Dido, ‘ thou hast worked thyself into 
an unnecessary turmoil: there can be no reason for thee to fear for thy 
property; thee, a peaceable man.’ 

‘I tell thee I don’t fear for my property, and I am not a peaceable 
man, as thee’ll see, if the bloody red-coats come to interfere with me.’ 

‘ Jonathan, thee forgets thyself; hush thee,’ said his wife. 

‘ Masser, masser! here, masser,’ said Quommino, who now made his 
appearance at the door, the whites of his eyes frightfully distended, and 
evidently in great alarm. Jonathan went to him: ‘ Masser it is too 
late; they are come: I seed ’em, by light of the fire, though it be most 
out, stannin at the ledge of the wood.’ 

‘Who? the English? How many?’ 

‘ Bout thirty, I guess.’ 

‘Did you fasten the door ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Where are John and Sam?’ 

‘In kitchen; just come down stairs.’ 

* Call them.’ 

When the men arrived, Jonathan took them into an adjoining cham- 
ber, and unlocking a large pine chest, took out five guns, with a supply 
of ammunition. ‘The men stared with surprise. ‘ Boys you know how; 
are you afraid to use these?’ 

‘What, on them red-coats? No, I guess not!’ said John. 

‘Well, fix yourselves at the front windows up stairs, but don’t shoot 
till I give the word.’ 

‘But, masser, here be one to spare: shall I take him to Friend 
Didore?’ 

‘Go about your business, you old fool, and see you don’t miss your 
aim.’ 

Jonathan’s next business was with his woman-kind and the visiters, 
whose surprise at seeing him enter with a gun im each hand was 
infinite. , 

‘Rachel, Friends, you must all go up stairs into the garret, and keep 
away from the windows.’ 

‘ Dost thou indeed mean to resist with force?’ said Friend Dido, in 
a horror of wonder: ‘remember, he that useth the sword shall perish 
by the sword.’ 

‘I use no such weapon. But I will have no argument; every thing 
I hold dear is assailed— more than my life,’ and he looked at his 
daughter; ‘but I’ll not talk: do as I bid, or stay here and be shot.’ 

This last argument was sufficient, and all retired except Emma, who 
persisted in staying with her father. ‘I shall be in no danger, father ; 
I’ll keep away from the windows.’ 

‘Well, then, come with me; thee can load one of my guns while I 
shoot the other.’ 

When Jonathan had arrived at the window, up stairs, at which he 
had stationed his men, he found all dark again. The fire had burnt 
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out, or at least was nearly extinguished, so that coming as it did from 
behind the river bank, and intercepted by the house, it gave forth no 
light, to enable him to distinguish objects in front. e therefore 
neither saw nor heard any thing of his enemy, until a voice nearly 
under the window called his attention that way. 

‘Holla, the house! Open your door to the king’s soldiers.’ A 
loud rap at the window, which in the darkness had been mistaken for 
the door, accompanied this gentle salute. 

‘Shall I shoot?’ said Quommino. 

‘No, don’t move; let him try again: we must gain all the time we 
can.’ 

‘Holla there! I say, you old quaker wolf, let us in, or we’ll break 
up your silent meeting with a vengeance.’ 

‘May I not shoot the skunk? I can see his red back where he 
stands beside the white fence; I have got capital good aim.’ 

‘No, John, not yet.’ 

‘Don’t you mean to open? Hubert, you and Johnson bring up that 
log I stumbled over just now, and break in the door.’ 

It was now time to take some notice of the strangers. Jonathan 
slowly raised the window. ‘ What means this? Who is thee that dis- 
turbs a peaceful family this time of night?’ 

‘Open your door, Sir, and you will see.’ 

‘But suppose I don’t?’ 

‘Why then we will enable you to see us directly by the light of your 
own house.’ 

‘But how do I know thee is not a common robber, assuming the 
king’s dress for thy own purposes of robbery and murder?’ 

‘This will not do, Sir. I put a plain question: will you open your 
door, or shall we?” 

‘ Boys,” said Jonathan, ‘can you see the two fellows who carry 
the log?’ 

‘Yes, the white fence shows them plain.’ 

‘Shoot them. I’ll try the master; and Quommino, thee hit the 
other.’ 

The guns flashed. An officer, attended by two men carrying the 
log, and another, were distinctly seen for a moment. Then a still 
deeper darkness followed: there was no attempt to force the door, and 
one or two groans near it told the reason. Jonathan, however, had 
missed his aim; for the voice of the same officer was heard at a little 
distance, giving orders to his men. 

‘De Lancey, take ten men and break in the other side of the house. 
The d d old Quaker has taken to fighting at last. Had I expected 
that, I would have come at him differently. Hubert—I forget; the 
sergeant is shot — Jones, go flash your musket in yonder hay-mow; it 
will give us a little light to work by. I don’t like this night-work.’ 

‘But had we not better postpone that till we have secured our 
prisoner, and are ready to march? It will bring a hornet’s nest round 
our ears,’ said the lieutenant. 

‘Well, I believe you are right.’ 

The lieutenant moved off, and took his station as directed. This 
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maneeuvre, simple as it was, puzzled Jonathan considerably. He had 
not calculated on a double attack, front and rear at once, and he saw 
how deplorably it diminished his chance of successful resistance. He 
had given orders to divide Ais forces also, when a sudden report of fire- 
arms burst forth on the other side of the house. 

‘By jingo! them English must be great shots! I have heard of 
missing a barn door, but not to be able to hit a whole house is more 
than I can understand.’ 

The firing was repeated, though apparently with less force. 

‘That’s queer,’ added Sam; ‘I’ll just go to the end window and 
’conitre.’ 

They all ran to the window, but could see nothing, as the firing had 
for the moment ceased. There was evidently something going on more 
than they could account for: a good deal of confusion prevailed, and 
voices of men running to and fro, mingled with groans, were heard. 
Presently a volley from the front of the house exhibited the state of 
affairs. 

The royal forces had reunited, (the lieutenant’s party having left 
several of their fellows on the grass,) and were firing at a number of 
men in a measure concealed by a clump of trees, and dressed, some of 
them in the continental uniform, others in none at all. The latter 
were rapidly loading and firing. Three red-coats lay between the 
hostile parties, two of whom seemed dead, while the other leaned on his 
arm, and frequently attempted to rise, but before he could get upon his 
feet, invariably reeled and fell. After this random firing had continued 
about five minutes, the fate of the conflict ceased to be doubtful. 
Almost every shot wounded some one of the royal forces, while the 
colonists, protected by the trees among which they were stationed, or 
favored by the unskilful aim of their enemies, escaped without any 
serious loss. ‘The commander of the former was evidently getting tired 
of the amusement. His men ceased firing at his command, and having 
loaded their guns, formed in a line and charged rapidly upon the Ame- 
ricans, expecting to drive them, undisciplined as they were, at the 
point of the bayonet. The latter also withheld their fire, and silence 
and darkness again prevailed. The regular and rapid tread of the one 
party could alone be heard, till having reached within twice a musket’s 
length of the trees behind which their foes were stationed, a blaze burst 
from among the leaves; the advancing party stopped, hesitated, and 
then in despite of the remonstrances of their officers, retreated at a 
much more rapid and less regular pace than they had advanced. The 
effect of the fire was not visible, nor were the movements of the hostile 
parties, as the one pursued the other. Now and then a shot was heard, 
each less distinct than its predecessor, till they ceased entirely. After 
an interval of half an hour, the steps of the victorious party again 
approached. They had followed their foes as far as prudence permitted, 
considering the powerful force in the neighborhood. 

‘William, we are glad to see thee; never were more so to see any 
one. A friend in need, thee knows; but come in; thy friends must 
want some refreshment.’ 

‘Are you all safe? Where is Emma?’ 
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‘Oh! she is well, and so are all; but come in.’ 

‘In one moment, Sir. Jenkins, have these wounded men attended 
to: bring all of them into the house; leave the dead till morning.’ 

Three wounded men were found, and an old French surgeon, who 
was attached to the continental service in that capacity, prepared to 
attend to them. He was a man of great skill, and of still greater 
eccentricity. 

‘Doctor,’ said the first man, whom they had laid on a bed, ‘I shall 
die, if you don’t hurry. I have already bled for half an hour.’ 

‘Do you wish to die, Sir?’ examining the wound. 

‘No, Sir, I would prefer to live.’ 

‘IT shall take off your right leg.’ 

‘My right leg! for Heaven’s sake, Sir, don’t do that!’ 

* By gar,’ said the doctor, throwing himself back in an attitude; ‘I 
thought you said you prefere to live; no?’ 

‘To be sure, I do, but , 

‘Take your preference; live with one leg, or go to hell with two.’ 

‘Oh! take it off, if it must be so: I must bear it.’ 

‘I shall have that happiness directly : your comrade seems more like 
to die than you.’ 

This man, who had been for some time groaning, as much in bitter- 
ness of spirit as from bodily pain, ceased his complaints as the doctor 
approached, and watched his countenance with an intense interest, 
while he proceeded to inquire into the wounds. Monsieur Vattel went 
through all the necessary examination with perfect coolness and pro- 
fessional composure, his face giving no indications by which the 
wounded man could estimate his chance for life. Having finished, he 
turned round, as if to leave him to his fate. 

‘Is there no chance for me?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Indéed, indeed, Sir, I am not very weak: must I indeed die?’ 

‘'T’o be sure you die.’ 

‘I tell you, Sir,’ raising on his arms, ‘I must not, dare not, will not 
die! Not yet —not now!’ 

‘Ver well, if you can help it; if you can live with that hole through 
your guts, ver well.’ 

‘Oh, Sir, if you knew all, you would try to keep me alive —a few 
hours at least. Oh, I shall go to hell!’ 

‘Why for you go to hell?’ 

‘Oh! there is no help for me! I have the business of a life to do, 
and five minutes to do it in! Can you not give meaday? But it is 
useless. I must go to hell.’ 

‘But why for you go there? Oh, no! come, be compose; you will 
not go to hell: why for you go there?’ 

*1’ll tell you, Sir, and you will believe me when I say, I am lost 
for ever. My uncle died. My elder brother was his heir; as there 
was no will, myself and two others offered to watch the corpse. We 
wrote a will in my favor, put a pen in the dead man’s hand, and I 
guided the fingers and made him sign his name. My companions 
witnessed the will, and swore they saw my uncle sign it. We divided 
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the money. Now, Sir, have I not forfeited all mercy, human or divine? 
What do you think now?’ 

‘By G—d! then you do go to hell!’ said the doctor, dropping the 
hand he had continued to hold. The dying man fell back upon the 
bed, gave one heavy heart-rending groan, and died. 

The rest is soon told. Vallette retained his men in the house, in 
fear of another attack, until day dawned and rendered that precaution 
unnecessary. The enemy had left ten of their men, including the 
wounded, around the house. The two who carried the log were found 
lifeless upon it. The English Friends, Rachel, and the maids were 
brought safe from the garret, from which they seemed very loath to 
venture, until they were assured that the guns carried by Vallette’s 
friends, though loaded, ‘would not go off’ On reaching the hall, 
where the dead were all collected for interment, they were no little 
horrified. 

‘How uncertain is life! Vain and fleeting as the morning mist! 
Verily, ‘in the midst of life we are in death!’ solemnly observed 
Joseph Dido. 

‘Verily in the midst of life we are in debt,’ solemnly answered the 
doctor. 

‘He says true—too true. But it is Congress’ fault. Why don’t 
they pay our dues?’ 

The next competent meeting dealt with Jonathan, and he was read 
out, in due form. He was never willing to confess the impropriety of 
his conduct, and of course- was not readmitted. But this was not all : 
it was clearly in evidence that Emma had not only carried, but actually 
assisted her father to load, one of the guns, thus aiding and abetting 
his contumacy. She was, therefore, upon the principle that the acces- 
sary is as bad as the principal, also ejected from the Society. This 
incident was very convenient to her lover. ‘There remained no longer 
any impediment to their marriage. The gordian knot was severed by 
the very authority which had formed it. Friend Dido and Martha 
Nazleby experienced a sudden relief from that weight on their mind, 
which had forced them to visit Friends in America, and felt easy to 
return home. ‘The two worthies, Betsey Meek and Esquire Smallhead 
lived long, and died lamented. Betsey was for years a notorious dealer 
in grog ‘ by the small,’ without legal license, contrary to the act of the 
state of New-Jersey, in that case made and provided, for which, after 
having escaped innumerable indictments, she was at last convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment. She died in prison, expressing with her 
latest breath,. her surprise that an ungrateful country so forgot the 
important services she had rendered during the ‘ revolution war,’ as 
she termed it, and declaring that had Gineral Washington or Gineral 
Maxwell lived, they would never have seen her so hardly used. The 
Esquire met with a very different return for his valuable services, and 
died ‘ a hero of the revolution.’ 

The reader may be anxious to know what distinguished share he 
took in the night’s affair; thus far is known. While Vallette was 
hurrying through a wood on his return to Bordentown, to rejoin his 
Captain, a man was seen to start at full speed from a bunch of bushes, 
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with his body almost bent double and his head sunk beneath his 
shoulders, shouting all the while, ‘Don’t shoot! don’t shoot! don’t 
shoot!” One of the men, in sport, discharged his gun in the air, and 
the man dropped as if dead. He proved to be the Esquire; and being 
raised from the ground, was with difficulty persuaded that he was 
unhurt, or even alive. He lived, however, to be a great man, and a 
valiant, according to his own representations, though the people knew 
how far to credit them, and laughed at his empty boastings. After 
a while, however, the actors in the scene, of which the Esquire always 
represented himself the hero, died off or removed from the vicinity, 
and the new-comers began to look upon him as really a soldier of the 
revolution, and entitled to the gratitude of his country. Accordingly 
he was sent to the legislature, and aspired to a seat in Congress. 

After many years, his native town was elevated to the dignity of a 
borough, and it became necessary to choose a chief burgess. Who so 
well qualified for that elevated station as the patriotic and gallant 
Esquire? He was accordingly elected by the unanimous suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens, and became forthwith a great reformer of abuses. 
Wo to the man who left his wheel-barrow over night on the side path, 
especially if the chief burgess or his lady chanced to stumble over it! 
Wo to the boy who ventured, in defiance of the ‘ Proclamation’ and 
the law, to fire a squib at elections or on the Fourth of July! Soon 
after he came into office he strove anxiously to obtain authority from 
the legislature to hold a quarterly borough court, for the trial of all 
offences committed within its limits. A friend modestly suggested that 
there did not appear to be an amount of business sufficient to warrant 
the establishment of the court. ‘Oh,’ said the learned burgess, ‘ oh, 
let me but establish my court, and I’ll create a business! I'll soon 
create a business, Sir.’ On hearing that such was the calculation of 
their chief magistrate, the people declined to further it, and it failed. 

I remember to have been present on one occasion, at a concert given 
by a party of musical ladies and gentlemen, at which Mr. Smallhead 
and the clergyman of the church in which it was held were standing 
near me. ‘Old hundred’ was performed, and the reverend gentleman 
observed to me: ‘ Noble tune that, Sir, it was composed by Martin 
Luther.’ Another gentleman who was near us did not hear the 
remark: ‘By whom, Sir?’ said he: ‘ By Marshal Blucher, Sir,’ said 
the chief burgess, emphatically, ‘ by Marshal Blucher, Sir!’ 

But he is with his fathers; so rest to his ashes! peace to his memory ! 
The country newspaper, in announcing his death, proclaimed that 
‘another revolutionary hero was no more.’ The body was interred 
with great state in the grave-yard, and a volley fired over the senseless 
clay, that would have frightened the life out of its frail tenement had it 
not fled already. A column was erected very appropriately upon the 
scene of his imaginary glory, just over the spot on which Scipio had 
planted his cannon; engraved upon its face, an epitaph bears honorable 
testimony to his usefulness, his genius, the manly excellence of his 
character, and the perfect purity of his practice. For the encourage- 
ment of the living, and to show what great and good qualities death 
confers upon ordinary mortals; how it makes the timorous brave, the 





























weak wise, and the selfish generous; I subjoin the inscription which 
his fellow-citizens, at the public expense, engraved upon the tomb of 
their deceased and venerated chief burgess : 
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‘ TRAVELLER! 


Tread lightly on this sod, 
For underneath rests all that was mortal of 


THOMAS SNEAK SMALLHEAD, ESQUIRE, 


A soldier of the Revolution, 
For many years a Justice of the Peace in and for the County of 
BuRLInGTon, 
Member of the Legislature, and first Chief Burgess of } 
BorDENTOWN. 
Richly endowed with Heaven’s gift of mind and heart, 
Equally admired, esteemed, and beloved, 
He charmed the social circle, and blest the domestic sphere : 
In him were combined, in rare union, the virtues of a 
CHRISTIAN AND A PATRIOT. 


In her hour of need, his blood was given to his country ; 3 
In her hour of triumph, % 
She delighted to honor her patriot son. s 
On the 20th of January, 1816, 
His fellow-citizens mourned in his, the departure of 


GENIUS, VALOR, AND VIRTUE. 










‘ Traveller, make bare thy feet ! 

Thou tread’st on holy ground : 
Freedom keeps her vigils here, 

And breathes her spirit round. 
























That sod, ’t was moistened once 
With freemen’s blood ;* yon mound, 
»T is a hero’s monument — 


Thou tread’st on holy ground!’ 


S ON NET 
A WORTHERN LAKB ON A SUMMER'S DAY A? NOON. 


How calm! No breath disturbs the sleeping air : 
*T is as if storms were not, and winds had died. 
Yet from each point the evaporating tide 
Unseen, unceasingly ascends to where, 
In huge black ne 8 resolved, the mists prepare 

° Their tempest doings; on the whirlwind ride ; 
Or with the liquid levin-bolt launch wide 
The dire commanded ruin. Thus, though fair, 
Serene, and calm, the unbeliever long 
May smooth his outward life, yet treacherously 
Th’ unseen, unceasing streams of thought ascend 
Up to high Heaven; thence, in their foul dark throng 
Engendered, shall God’s wrath avenging fly, 

And whelm his barren soul in woes that never end. 


* Videlicet Scipio! 
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Waite, o’er western mountains flying, 
Evening fades to calm repose, 
O’er the Day, serenely dying, 
Night her starry mantle throws; 
Beaming o'er the hills afar, 
See the glowing Vesper Star! 
And, as darker grows the night, 
Still brighter shines her cheering light. 


When our day of Life is ending, 
When our trials all are o’er, 
When our sad remains are blending 
With their parent earth once more ; 
Through the fearful night of gloom 
That surrounds the silent tomb, 
Faith, our Star, shall lead the way 
To realms of Glory’s endless Day. H. 


LIFE IN HAYTI. 





NUMBER TWO- 





Tue earliest stirrers in the streets were children going to the river 
for water: They were generally black, though here and there a pair 
of yellow legs showed that the population was not all African. Panta- 
loons among this small fry were a scarce article. Shirts were more 
common ; the wearers of this garment being about in equal proportion 
with others who were ‘in puris naturalibus.’ 

They all bore a large calabash, or a five-gallon demijohn, on their 
heads, and some drove an ass, having a pair of kegs slung in a rude 
saddle across his back; and as the hungry little beast stooped to pick 
up the cane-parings or the mango-stones, the air resounded with the 
hard blows applied to his sides with a large stick, of which however he 
seemed as insensible as if he had been made of iron. An ancient 
philosopher is said to have died of laughter on seeing an ass eat 
thistles. I can believe it, for ‘they have a way with them’ which is 
irresistibly ludicrous, particularly when they laugh. This they do, 
like Leather-stocking, very silently, only sticking their noses up in the 
air, and turning their lips, upper and nether, inside out as it were, 
showing both ranges of teeth to their full extent. They seem to enjoy 
the grin exceedingly. ‘They often laugh just before ‘turning to’ upon 
a nice bundle of fresh grass. 

Occasionally an urchin would undertake to mount his donkey ‘ en 
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croupe ;’ and if the latter chanced to be young and frisky, some capital 
sport ensued. ‘The boy begins with a sort of Indian grunt, to urge his 
beast ; the latter answered by stopping short in the road: then the 
thick blows rain about his ears. But the donkey is in for a frolic. 
Down goes his nose to the ground, and up fly his heels into the air ; 
so straight that he seems for a moment to be standing on his head. Of 
course no cavalier could keep his seat under such peculiar circumstan- 
ces, and accordingly the rider is soon sprawling in the gutter. Away 
goes the victor, delighted with his feat, and his hard trot soon shakes 
the kegs out of the slings, and they are scattered along the road. His 
saddle follows next; and having now shaken off all incumbrances, he 
stops, and suffers himself to be caught, looking as demure and innocent 
as a young calf. Young Jehu, having picked himself up, and gathered 
together his dispersed tackle, comes slowly along, scolding with great 
volubility; and while he is refitting his rigging, vows that his jack 
‘don’t know who he is dealing with, and that he’Il show him.’ Saying 
this, he mounts again, but only to turn another somerset over the head 
of his Bucephalus; and thus they go, until they arrive at the river, 
where a curious scene is presented. 

Here and there the four-footed servants are standing in the water, 
their kegs floating on-the surface, while a drove of youngsters are 
_ Sporting in the cool element, kicking up their heels, splashing about, 
and carrying on in the most amphibious manner, and all this within a 
hundred feet of the river’s mouth, where its downward current meets 
the ocean waves, which come thundering in with terrific violence. 
But the little ebonies care neither for the strong current, nor its depth, 
nor for the waves of the ocean, nor yet for the sharks which are 
prowling about just outside the break of the billows. ‘There they are, 
morning and night, tumbling about till they are tired; when they fill 
up their loads, and after getting safe home with the big demijohn on 
their heads, they run a greater risk of a taste of the cow-hide than of a 
good meal of salt fish and plantains. 

There was another class of early risers, being perhaps the water-boys’ 
mammas, who were trudging along, also bound to the river side. 
These were washer-women, who bore upon their heads bundles of 
clothes big enough to fill a small horse-cart. Each one wielded a 
‘beater,’ a circular piece of heavy wood, with a handle eight inches 
long. Their modus operandi was as follows: ‘The article to be cleansed 
is duly soaped and soaked ; it is then made up into small compass, and 
pounded unmercifully upon the nearest stone with the beater. They 
are then.spread upon the sand to dry. These women marching home- 
ward at night-fall, with both arms a-kimbo, balancing their huge burdens 
by the motion of the head, are as singular a spectacle as is to be met 
with in a tropical country. 

After getting a breakfast of café au lait, French bread and fresh 
butter, topped off with an omelet, (what an appetite one has after a 
voyage!) I went down to see the fashions and the natives below stairs. 
And there they were, of all colors; for the arrival of a vessel had drawn 
out the shop-keepers, the majority of whom are women, and they 
welcomed us with great cordiality. There was the old Guinea negress 
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whose master had been murdered by his slaves. Her wrinkled cheeks 
bore each four or five broad stripes, stamped probably by her tribe 
when a child. She was dressed in a seersucker-gown, and wore a 
handkerchief upon her head, which was surmounted by a straw hat 
three feet broad in the brim. From her ears hung gold rings as large 
round as a dollar, and she wore six or eight on her fingers. She made 
us a low reverence, and was very respectful in her deportment, though 
one of the largest shop-keepers in the place. 

There too was the bright-eyed, beautiful quadroon, her clear olive 
brow encircled with raven tresses of astonishing luxuriance. She 
wore the bright-colored madrass as a head-dress, while her well-shaped 
feet were enclosed in silk stockings and kid shoes. She was the 
daughter of a planter whose estate had been tilled by five hundred 
slaves, and who had revelled in all the luxury which vast wealth could 
command. But for the Revolution, she might now have been mistress 
of that estate. Indeed she is mistress of it; but the slaves are now her 
equals, and the plantation is a desert. Such are the strange histories 
of almost every individual in that eventful Island. 

Old Madelaine, whom I first named, has told me her story. She 
says she was born in a large city in the interior of Africa; that on 
arriving in St. Domingo in a slaver, she met her present husband, who 
was her townsman and whom she had known at home. He is a likely 
black, and though an old man, has another wife and half a dozen young 
children under his roof, of whom the step-mother is fond as if they 
were her own. It is generally supposed that this old couple are natives 
of Timbuctoo. As before observed, a more accurate historical know- 
ledge would have been a great advantage in understanding the charac- 
ters of these people. I knew only that a servile insurrection had 
terminated some five-and-twenty years before, in the separation of this. 
rich colony from the crown of France; but I did not know how the 
struggle originated ; that the cry of ‘ Liberty and Equality’ raised in 
France and echoed through the globe found eager listeners in the 
colored population of St. Domingo; by ‘colored’ I mean the grades 
between white and black; that, seeing the aristocracy trodden under 
foot in the mother country, they thought the triumph of human rights 
would reach their case, and place them on a footing with the whites. 
I did not know that their demands to be recognized as citizens had 
been treated with neglect, and that in revenge they had roused up the 
blacks to action; the consequences of which were soon seen in the 
conflagration of all the estates in the neighborhood; of Cape Francois 
and of the rich city itself, which was at the time the most superb in 
the new world, and said by the French to be excelled only by Paris 
-itself. Neither did I know much of the subsequent history of the 
Island; of the black slaves who rose by their prowess to be kings and 
emperors; one of whom, Toussaint L’Ouverture, has been recently 
held up to the world as possessing more virtues than were ever before 
bestowed on any human being. No wonder Miss Martineau is so 
enthusiastic in her love for the race, if she believes Toussaint to have 
been as she has painted him in ‘the Hour and the Man.’ 

I did not know that while the black Emperor Christophe, born a 
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slave in St. Kitts, swayed his bloody sceptre over the north, the people 
of the south, among whom I was staying, feared and hated him, and 
disputed his power ‘vi et armis;’ and that a regiment of soldiers 
having been won over by him turned traitors to their fellow-citizens, 
took to the mountains, and kept this whole district in an uproar for 
many years, having been subdued only three or four years before my 
arrival among them. Had I possessed all this information, I could 
better have understood the murderous visages and tigerish looks which 
I saw every day; not that they were universal, for the town’s-people 
were many of them worthy, peaceable citizens; and the most ferocious 
had doubtless been killed off in their sanguinary wars. 

There were in the employ of the House some twenty American 
blacks, who formed part of a considerable emigration which came to 
the Island from Philadelphia and New-York in 1824. Those whom I 
saw came principally from Bucks County, (Penn.,) and were by far the 
best blacks I ever met with. They had in their number several preach- 
ers, as Bradford, Robinson, Legrow, etc., and were well-behaved, 
industrious men, many having large families. ‘They had been induced 
to emigrate by specious stories of the lands they would receive, and the 
great crops of coffee and sugar they would raise: but they soon found 
their mistake. If they had been fairly treated by the Government, and 
kindly received by the natives, they would have proved a valuable 
acquisition. ‘They soon found that they could get no title-deeds to 
land without living upon it a certain number of years, and they accepted 
it on such conditions; but instead of being cordially received by the 
country negroes, the latter seem to have entertained for them a down- 
right hatred. They stole every thing they could lay their hands on, 
and the major part of their victims were driven into the towns to keep 
themselves from starving, where they now live as day-laborers. A few 
individuals have persevered in the country, but they have great difficulty 
in getting a title to their land, for which piece of imposition the 
Government should take shame and confusion of face to itself. 

The bloody scenes of which the Island was the theatre for so long a 
period have destroyed all congeniality of feeling between the Haytien 
black and his American brethren; or it may be that they are from 
different stocks. Were the Africans of the French and Spanish colo- 
nies from the same districts with those of the English? I believe the 
fact to be; that they all went to the same marts indiscriminately, and 
that the slave who is picking coffee in Brazil may have had a brother 
in Carolina gathering rice, or in the cane-fields of Cuba or Jamaica, or 
cutting throats to-day and smothered in a sulphur ship to-morrow, in 
St. Domingo. 

The triumph of the Haytien blacks over their masters has rendered 
them audacious; and their half-rustic half-military mode of life has 
produced a lawlessness of feeling and conduct, which is inconceivable 
to those who have only seen the African in a state of servitude or sub- 
mission. They look upon our blacks with undisguised contempt; while 
the peaceable disposition of the latter only lays him open to every 
species of imposition. Several of them went upon the estate of a 
mulatto woman, the widow of a revolutionary general. She was noto- 
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rious for her wicked character. They ‘took the act’ as it is called, or 
bound themselves to work the plantation on shares for a term of years. 
After suffering every kind of ill treatment, they broke their contract in 
a body, and moved into the town where they lived a year or two, the 
old woman using every inducement to prevail upon them to return to 
her lands, where they might raise produce for her, and be cheated them- 
selves. ‘They resolutely refused to go, until at last she got authority to 
send a guard of soldiers after them to escort them. I saw the soldiers 
when they arrested one of the number, an old man named Tilghman, 
from Philadelphia. ‘Come!’ said they, ‘march!’ ‘ Tell them,’ said 
the old man ‘that if they want to get me there again, they must carry 
me, for I will not go.’ Without more ado, they threw him on the 
ground and dragged him along by the heels for several rods, his head 
and shoulders scraping the ground. Nota voice dared to cry ‘ Shame!’ 
but they dropped him at last, and the persecution was given up; and the 
emigrants were not compelled to go to the hated plantation, for the 
authorities were tired of them. 

It was soon evident that the emigrants gave a faithful account of 
things to their friends at home; for though many contrived to get back 
to the States, they received no additions to their number. Among 
those who returned, was the young woman who was murdered in Broad- 
way, a year or two since, by her husband. If these emigrants had gone 
to Liberia, they would have had land of their own without difficulty, 
and would now be living under their own vines and fig-trees, and 
probably not a larger proportion would have died than have perished in 
Hayti. ‘There they would have had companions and countrymen, sym- 
pathizing in their joys and sorrows, and speaking the same language; 
they would have had their churches and their schools, where their 
children could be taught. If rumors of wars, and standing armies ever 
die away in Hayti, it is to be hoped that the people will settle down 
into more sober and regular habits, and that industrious cultivators will 
be seen, instead of a rude and dissolute soldiery. Under such a change, 
this noble island will offer a happy home to millions of blacks, if so 
many are without an asylum: but at present it is difficult to imagine a 
country which presents less inducements to the emigrants; for of what 
service is a fertile soil that must be cultivated in the midst of an inhos- 
pitable people? Be it observed that I am now speaking of the emi- 
grant’s reception. Whites generally have little cause to complain ; and 
I cheerfully bear testimony to the kindness experienced in a long resi- 
dence. This is the more gratefully acknowledged, as the citizen of 
the United States is the only individual who is there entirely unprotected 
by his government. English, French, Danish, Swedes, Germans, etc., 
have their consuls and vice-consuls; but not even a commercial agent 
of the United States is to be found in the whole island, though our 
vessels and our seamen frequent these parts more than all the rest. 

In 1837, a planter from Florida purchased lands in the vicinity of 
Port-au-Plat, at the eastern end of the island, and removed thither with 
all his slaves. They of course became free, as he anticipated; but 
what arrangement he has made with them, I am not aware. They 
must either labor for wages or on shares. As that quarter of the island 
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has been comparatively quiet, the negroes are probably more civil; but 
if he made this move as a speculation, he has probably had cause to 
repent ere this. If undertaken with the benevolent design of improving 
the condition of his slaves, every one will wish him success, however 
problematical the result may be. 

Taking a walk through the principal streets, I found that every house 
was ashop. ‘ Where,’ said I, ‘do you find purchasers where every one 
seems to have goods to sell?’ ‘Qh, you will see in a day or two.’ 
Accordingly, on Saturday morning the mystery was solved. As soon 
as it was light, the occupants were out, parading the dry goods on 
empty crates and boxes and on lines under the balconies, in most showy 
style. Bright red and yellow handkerchiefs and dresses, white cotton 
and linen goods, piles of crockery, pins, needles, and other useful 
articles, were exposed for sale. The provision dealers had their tables 
spread out with a tempting display of salted pork, cut into various sized 
pieces; salt beef, soap in bars, red herrings, cheese, salt fish, salt 
mackerel, and a variety of other ‘salaisons,’ on which the people for 
the most part live; for though they have fresh pork and beef, yet by far 
the larger portion of their animal food is of the above articles. By 
eight o’clock the whole street looked like one great shop a mile long or 
more; every thing inside apparently being brought out of doors ; though 
- a closer inspection showed the shelves still garnished with demijohns 
of tafia, (a cheap rum,) poor French claret, olive oil, strings of garlic, 
etc. But they are ready none too early. ‘The town is soon swarming 
with country people, bearing baskets on their heads and arms, and 
driving or leading mules and asses, also loaded with the products of the 
country ; plantains, bananas, yams, fowls, oranges, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
beans, peas, and fruits of various kinds. ‘These were all wending their 
way to the market-place, selling however on the road to whomsoever 
chose to buy. Such a spectacle as a West-India town presents at such 
a period, is worth a voyage to see. The shop-keepers hailing their 
rustic acquaintances: ‘Here Jeannette, I have some mouchoirs, which 
will suit you to acharm.’ ‘ Well, I’ll call when I go back.’ ‘Sam- 
son, come and see these splendid manchets; horn handles; will last 
your life time.’ ‘ Ma’amselle, with the red gown there! bring your 
bananasthis way! How do you sell them? The bunches are very small.’ 
A loud voice in the rear calls out: ‘Clear the road there! Don’t you 
see my jack has walked six leagues without taking his load off? Let me 
get along.’ ‘Ah, vous mentez, Jean Pierre, you black nigger; you 
know you stopped at Compere Bean Soleil’s last night, and you and 
your beast had as much as you could eat, and a good night’s rest to 
boot!’ And here ensues a guffaw from shop-folks, countrymen, and 
every body else, Jean Pierre’s being the loudest. Every one now wants 
to say something witty, but nobody listens. A jackass runs foul of a 
table and overturns it; the owner rushes out to make him or his owner 
pay damages ; and such a shouting, shrieking, yelling takes place, as if 
Bedlam were let loose; for they laugh at nothing, quarrel at nothing, 
drink too much tafia, spend their money, and by three o’clock the town 
is deserted, the goods folded up and put away. ‘Thus passes Saturday, 
and Sunday sees a repetition of the same scenes; with the addition of 
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a parade of soldiery ; and as many of these come in from the country, 
the day is more noisy if possible than the preceding. ‘The shop-keepers 
find their account in all this; some of them bringing in three hundred 
dollars every fortnight. 

A great proportion of the soil is rich, though but a small part is 
yielding its fruitfulness for the benefit of man, vast tracts being entirely 
desert and uncultivated. After the expulsion of the French, their lands 
fell into the possession of the local government, who gave away the 
best plantations to the most distinguished patriots, whether black or of 
mixed blood. Thus many who had been writhing under the task- 
master’s whip, found themselves possessors of estates which had pro- 
duced princely incomes. But though they became owners, they were 
far frem being recipients of the same advantages as their white prede- 
cessors. ‘The land was there, and the coffee-trees were still bearing 
luxuriant crops; but where were the gangs of slaves to gather and 
prepare them for market? In the first place, half of them had been 
slain in the war, and in the next place every one who was left received 
one half of all he assisted in cultivating. Under the ‘ ancient regime,’ 
every estate was in perfect order; the slave receiving nothing but food 
to give him strength. Under the new state of things, every thing like 
order had vanished: the ci-devant slave was now the free ‘ cultivateur ;’ 
and ‘liberty’ did not mean labor. He was to be seen oftener with his 
musket and military coat than with his hoe and frock; oftener basking 
in the sun, or dancing to the sound of the tamboo, than digging in the 
cane-field or trimming the coffee trees; oftener, in short, construing 
liberty as uncontrolled licentiousness, than stooping to work, which 
made him think of the lash of the overseer. Sr. Crorx. 


SONNET 


on A STBAMBOAT ABSBCBNDItInNe HuDSOWNW-RIVER. 


BY fT. RUEYN PIKUHSON. 


Acarnst the current strong, a power unseen 
Hurries us onward. The revolving wheel, 
Obedient to that power within, doth feel 

No wish to linger near this lovely scene ; 

Though by the river-side the fields are green, 
And cool the deep shade of the wooded hill ; 
Though down steep mountains leaps the laughing rill, 
And sunny vales inviting smile between. 

Thus in our hearts the love of God should work 
Against the world’s strong downward-rolling tide ; 
Undallying, unregretting then, we flee 

The charms that on its banks alluring lurk, 

Nor rest until our souls at anchor ride, 

Safe in that haven blest where we would be. 


New-York, October, 1841. 
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THE WESTERN FORESTS. 


BY i MCLELLAN, JR 


‘ Tere is a grandeur and solemnity in some of our spacious forests of the West, that awaken in 
me the same feeling that I have experienced in those vast and venerable piles, among the stained 
windows and clustering columns of a Gothic cathedral: and the sound of the wind sweeping through 


them, supplies occasionally the deep breathings of the organ.’ Wasuineron Irvine. 


Wing, wide the dim primeval wood 
In mighty grandeur spreads around, 
Casting its shadows heavily 
O’er all the moist untrodden ground ; 
Above, a solid roof it weaves 
In many a verdant arch and dome, 
Far through whose thick expanding leaves 
The struggling sunbeams faintly come ; 
And many a tall and knotted trunk 
Sustains the old majestic pile, 
And many a shooting spray and branch 
Bend o’er to shape the vaulted aisle ; 
And many a tempest-twisted tree 
Forms chancel, nave, and sacristy, 
Whose trunks the ivy and the grape 
With waving festoons thickly drape. 


Spreads the old forest dim and deep, 
Like some renowned baronial hold, 
Some gray monastic edifice, 
Some vast cathedral, stained and old. 
As now amid its alleys green 
You ramble on with solemn pace, 
Pillar and aisle and architrave 
In the o’erleaning grove you trace ; 
The curving arch, the fluted shaft, 
The cornice quaint, and sculptured frieze ; 
Dark buttress, statue-covered wall, 
Your eye along the fabric sees. 
The chapel opes its dusky room, 
Now sun-lit, now profound in gloom ; 
The altar from some turfy mound 
Rears its green masses from the ground. 


An all-pervading tinge of awe 
Into the inmost spirit flows, 
As up the long-drawn aisle the foot 
Across the grassy carpet goes. 
When slow the dimly-falling Eve 
The lonely place with darkness steeps, 
And through each glimmering grot and dell 
With wooded form mysterious creeps, 
The gazer in each swinging bough 
And in each lonesome shadowy nook, 
May fancy the dull-vestured form 
Of aged priest with cross and crook : 
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Or dark monk telling o’er his beads ; 
Or meek nun in her convent weeds, 
Or mitred prelate at midnight 
Muttering the doleful funeral rite. 


In the uncertain sombre gloom 
Imagination rules at will; 
And spectral shapes the depths around 
In scarce-seen long procession fill. 
The pale moon from her azure throne, 
As cold her silvery beams she sheds, 
Reveals to Fancy’s mystic gaze 
Groups gliding on with soundless tread ; 
Some bridal throng in silks and gold ; 
Some mourning forms in garb of wo; 
Warriors with banners brave unrolled 
Marching with stately step and slow; 
The steel-clad baron on his steed, 
The knight upon his barb of speed, 
With gleaming casques and glancing brand, 
Forth mustering for the Holy Land. 


As slow that martial group departs, 
Amid the deepening shadows lost, 
A train of weeping maidens come, 
With hands upon their bosom cross’d, 
Each with a snowy wreath of flowers, 
Upon her marble temple bound ; 
And slow they bare some lifeless form 
With sighs and sobbings to the ground. 
Methinks that on the breeze of night 
That whispers through the leafy boughs, 
I catch their lowly-muttered prayers, 
Their plaintive hymns, their convent vows ; 
For the departed soul they raise 
A requiem sad, a psalm of praise : 
Then laying the pale dead in dust, 
Their wailings in one final burst 
Of sorrow tremblés on the ear, 
And in the gloom they disappear. 


Sweet sounds, sad sounds amid those glades 
Forever ringing on are heard; 
In every tangled thicket peals 
The blithe, gay carol of the bird : 
The lark from her green home up springs 
And pours her mellow gush of song ; 
And the wild jay and purple dove 
Repeat their mellow descant long. 
With many a plaintive note the breeze 
Along the murmuring forest moves, 
Harp-like among the trembling leaves, 
Waking the music of the groves. 
And when the winter’s storm descends, 
And the tall grove beneath it bends, 
The deep-toned organ of the blast 
Rolls grandly its full volume past. 
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STRAY 2. & AT Se 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A GEORGIA LAWYER. 


Ir has been the fashion for many ages to consider courts as ‘ places 
where justice is judicially (and judiciously) administered.’ Ask a 
young gentleman who has just worked his way into the- intricacies, 
windings, and coils of the profession, what are the uses of law and law- 
yers, and he will forthwith launch into an eloquent and glowing dis- 
course and argument, as to the propriety of sheltering the weak from 
the strong; the needy from the avaricious; the poor from the rich; the 
oppressed from the oppressor; and with a grave countenance, and pos- 
sibly with a sincere heart, add, that law and lawyers accomplish all 
these desirable objects. The truth of the matter is, however, that such 
assertions have, under the present system of things, about as much 
foundation as Mahomet’s coffin. I say under the present system, be- 
cause if the suggestions I am about to offer shall be adopted by the 
law-givers of the country, law and lawyers may be made not only 
tolerable, but perhaps useful to the community at large. All great 
discoveries, and all great men have been ridiculed when their theories 
were first announced; and I am content to bear the fate of the cele- 
brated astronomers, the eminent discoverers, and the scientific persons 
who have preceded me. That is modest, I am sure. 

Now bear with me, gentle reader, and I will prove both my assertions. 
Let us look first to things as they are, and then to matters as they should 
be, and as I would make them. The great error of the present system 
consists, in preventing the same lawyer from taking a fee on both 
sides of the case! Start not, but reason; ‘strike, but hear!’ Let 
me state an example to you. 

In the secluded village of , there dwell two members of the legal 
profession; one of them, whom we will call Mr. A , is shrewd, 
learned, intelligent, and from his talents, learning, and character, 
possessing great influence with Court and Jury. The other, Mr. 
B , 1s dull, ignorant, stupid, and tiresome, to all those whose ill 
fortune compels them to listen to him. C. and D. get involved in a 
legal difficulty; C. is clearly in the wrong, but he gets the start of D., 
and employs,Mr. A as his advocate. No alternatives are left D. 
but to manage his own case, send to a distant part of the country, at a 
ruinous expense, for another lawyer, or confide his suit to stupid Mr. 
B . His necessities drive him to the last horn of the dilemma. 
The case is called. D’s counsel stutters and stammers, and tumbles 
through his statement of his client’s wrongs; calls the wrong witness ; 
presses him on the only weak point of his own case, and winds up with 
a tedious and unintelligible series of short convoluted sentences, leaving 
it a matter of no small doubt with the majority of his hearers on which 
side of the action he is employed. 
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He closes, and his adversary rises; states his case in a lucid, brief 
and happy manner; selects his witness judiciously, and interrogates 
him with great tact and courtesy, and concludes with a witty, brilliant, 
Jearned, and rapid commentary on the law and facts. What has become 
of thee, O Justice! while these unequally-matched followers of thine 
are conducting their contest? Who can doubt the issue of such a trial ? 
And what becomes of the boasted protection which Right is said always 
to receive in the halls of judicature ? 

Now the remedy I propose to apply to this evil is to make it obliga- 
tory on the opposite party to employ (and fee) the same counsel his 
adversary has designated : then the same mind will be brought to bear 
upon the whole case; the same research and eloquence will be used on 
both sides. If the advocate be learned, both parties will equally have 
the advantage of his lore; if he be stupid, neither suitor will be preju- 
diced by the superior tact of an opposing counsel; the Judge will not 
be bothered; those ‘good and lawful citizens of the State,’ who are 
imprisoned in the jury-box, will not be confused; and (although I 
mention this latter effect as being only collateral and inferior to the 
other considerations,) the lawyers, poor fellows! will be better paid for 
the excitement, trouble, etc. etc., which they are compelled to undergo. 
What think you of my plan? 


I am fresh from the Circuit. Oh the delights of travelling on a 
Georgia road! Those picturesque gulleys; those corduroy cross-ways ; 
those deep and muddy creeks, which you may swim or dive through as 
the humor takes you! And then the vehicle, which is called a stage 
(‘ all the world’s a stage’) for reasons which are deeper than my humble 
understanding can fathom! Let me give you a description of the one 
and its appurtenances, which conveyed my friend and myself to our 
last court. Imagine a box with two seats, with one large and one small 
wheel in rear, and the same quantity and dimensions in front, with 
more falls than springs in it. To this were yoked two tolerably good 
wheel-horses, and a third in what is technically called ‘ spider fashion,’ 
that is, in front of the other two. A.fourth horse, which had become 
a little lame, was tied by the throat to the rear of the vehicle. 

Our coachman was a free and independent fellow-citizen, some six 
feet three inches, with yellow pantaloons, a ‘ wrap-rascal’ over-coat, 
and, as a matter of course, a white hat with a band of crape. Thus 
accoutred, and armed with a whip twice as long as himself, he prepared 
to mount. 

‘Hold on to that Scorpion filly!’ said he to a score of half-grown 
negroes; ‘ grip her, Bill; clinch her, Jim.’ 

The Scorpion filly, surrounded and held by these adjuvant and sable 
subordinates of our Jehu, indulged herself in cavorting; which in 
Georgia parlance means a series of kicks and plunges, standing on 
the hind feet and then on the front, and all sorts of not-to-be-described 
actions and motions. 

‘ Now let her go, boys!’ 

The filly, freed from the grasp of ‘the boys,’ and stopping but for 
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one moment, that she might administer a kick to each of the unoffending 
wheel-horses, dashed off, and we followed, because like Gilpin we 
could not help ourselves. For a mile we were borne on tip-top speed 
over a ‘ cause-way,’ or road made by putting large logs cross-wise. My 
bones will have the reminiscences of that mile to the last hour of my 
life! Just as we were getting desperate with torture, the lame horse, 
who was tied to the rear, conceiving that this was a pace rather faster 
than he had bargained for, or than his infirmities would allow, gave a 
tremendous jerk, and brought us up all standing. 

Then it was that the Scorpion filly showed herself to advantage. 
Inflicting, for reasons best known to herself, a multitude of kicks upon 
her quadruped companions, to whom she administered them with great 
energy and considerable impartiality, she at last paused for breath. 

‘Now’s my turn!’ said our coachman. 

Tying the reins to a post of the stage, he dismounted, and approaching 
the Scorpion cautiously, commenced the application of the lex (and the 
leg) talionis by many and furious kicks, which she attempted to return 
in kind. A considerable struggle in the rear made him stop. 

‘ What ’s that there horse a-doin’, Mister?’ asked he. 

‘Choking,’ said I. 

Whereupon he redoubled his kicks upon the filly, gratifying himself 
by a variety of epithets, which were more original than chaste. This 
the Scorpion seemed to think was adding insult to injury; and so off 
she went again, at furious speed, dragging horses, vehicle, and passen- 
gers after her, and leaving Jehu to catch her as he could, which he 
never would have accomplished had not our safety-valve horse in the 
rear stopped us by a renewal of his Herculean jerk. When we came 
to a halt, we were hedged and hemmed in between two trees. ‘Jam 
satis!’ exclaimed I, and I got out. My friend followed my example, 
and we concluded we had had enough of spiders and scorpions, and 
would walk the rest of the way. 

‘ Driver,’ said my friend, who is pretty much of a wag, ‘I have two 
requests to make of you. The first I prefer as a matter of conscience, 
and with the same feeling which induced the illustrious Emmet to ask 
to be shot, when he knew he must be hung; I know I shall be refused. 
I ask you to knock the Scorpion filly in the head.’ 

‘Can’t and wo’n’t!’ was the pithy reply of the ‘ yallow blossom.’ 

‘So I supposed,’ resumed my companion ; ‘ I have one more to make. 
There ’s a five-dollar bill. Take it.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll do that,’ eagerly answered the driver, suiting the action to 
the word. 

‘Yes, but that’s not the request, I want you to promise me on the 
word and honor of a stage-driver, that as soon as that brute meets her 
end, you will acquaint me with her death and all the particulars, by the 
first mail thereafter. Do you promise?’ 

‘I do,’ was the grinning response; and shouldering our carpet-bags 
we left him; and as we cast a lingering though not a longing look 
behind, both the Spider and her master were furiously engaged in their 
old business of kicking. 
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The shades of twilight were deepening around us when we left our 
vehicle; and as we journeyed on, our path carried us by the side of a 
broad river. ‘The waves rippled against the banks; the autumn 
wind moaned among the trees; and the ‘ diamonds of the sky’ shone 
beautifully upon us. We walked on in silence. Oh, Night! beautiful 
Night! ‘Thou wast given to us as well for reflection as repose. I love 
thee for the memories which thou ever bringest with thee; for the old 
familiar faces which glance at me through thy darkness; for the long- 
buried treasures and affections which thy dreams restore! Oh, Night! 
beautiful Night! If it were not for these restings in life’s wilderness, 
who could abide the desolation of the day, ‘when the hearts we loved 
are broken, and the forms we prized are cold!’ Who could look upon 
the ‘ added stone’ and the ‘ vacant chair?’ Whocould miss the cheerful 
laugh or the kind embrace that gladdened him once, and not droop and 
die beneath the remembrance and the loss? But oh, Night, beautiful 
Night! when thou puttest on thy ‘ starry robe,’ and wooest us with thy 
soft attractions, Memory with her train rushes to the scene. The lost 
years return; the dead arise; crushed hopes are green and fresh again ; 
youth renovates our withered frames; health lights up our faded 
cheeks ; joy sparkles in our drooping eyes; and when the beam of the 
morning awakes us once more to sorrow and to pain, we bring consola- 
tion from the visions of the past to strengthen us through the bitterness 
of the present, and to make us happy and grateful for those hopes of the 
future which shall reiiite us to the loved and cherished dead ! 

But I am wearying you: for a season, farewell ! 


LINES TO A SEA-SHELL. 


TueEnreE were, far in thy native ocean blue, 

Deep grots, all sweet sea-sounds reéchoing ; 

Waves up the long smooth beach slow-travelling, 

With solemn fall monotonously drew 

Their rolling lengths along. Such sounds did through 

Thy sinuous labyrinthine chambers ring ; 

And unforgetting, still they faintly sing 

— long years at unknown distance true,) 
heir old accustomed song. Thus the old heart 

Echoes its youth. The Bible-stories from 

Our mother’s lips, who taught us how to pray, 

Our simple hymns, by chance remembered, start 

Sometimes ev’n tears, that all unbidden come, 

To think those innocent hours so very far away ! 


A LITERARY THIEF. 


‘On vient de me voler!’ : ‘Que je plains vos malheurs!’ 
‘Tous mes vers manuscrits!’ : * Que je plains les voleurs!’ 
‘Tne rascal has robbed me!’ : ‘I pity your grief:’ 

‘ All my manuscript verses!’ : ‘1 pity the thief!’ 
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THE ‘INNER LIFE’ OF THINGS 


I. 
TO AN OLD HORSE. 


Tuy willing master, when thy years were young, 
Proud of thy flying feet and flowing mane, 
Upon thee clomb the hills or scoured the plain, 
And round his prancing steed rich trappings hung. 

Now thou art old. The echoing hills that rang 

To thy loud neighings now are still; the hail 

Pelts thy unsheltered head ; nor doth remain 

One friend of all that kindly round thee clung. 

"T is thus with him who for his Master takes 

The hard and heartless world. When young and strong, 
It honors him; when old and gray, forsakes. 

My Master, when old age makes dim mine eyes, 

Will leave me dark and comfortless not long: 

There is for me a new home — paradise! 


II. 


TO MY STOVE. 












WuHeEn viewing oft the various fuel cast 
Into thy dark Sian mouth, I’ve sighed 
Over their former life in forest wide, 
Where with tough roots rock-bound, they mocked the blast, 
f Or bent their leafy crests, fanned by the last 
Faint lulling breath of evening. Their green pride 
Thou, like the hungry canta, ies quite destroyed ; 
And, save a few gray ashes, all is past! 
Thus wisely weigh, my Soul! thy worldly state. 
Though like a green bay-tree thou flourishest, 
By water-courses planted, and though great 
Thy crowd of friends, and sweet thy present rest, 
Remember thou thy certain end, and learn 
Thou too must wither, and to ashes turn! 



























Ill. 
TO A MUD-PUDDLE. 


DOUBLE. 


Wueruer from some smooth lake, by wooded height 

Surrounded, or from mighty ocean’s foam 

) At first updrawn, the pure sky was thy home : 
There thou in clouds embosomed wast, whose bright 
And burning lips have kissed the sun good-night, 

- Then donned sad mourning that his face was gone ; 
Or which, when weary wandering upon 
Their wind-steeds, scattering ualven, would alight 
To rest on fragrant mountains’ piny tops; 

Or, after some sweet shower, thy falling drops 

With sun-beam tints mysteriously wove 

The seven-infolded arch, emblem of love 

And mercy. Now, fall’n from thy native clime, 

Thou breed’st amphibious reptiles in thy slime! 


Tavs Man was first created pure. On high 
His soul began his life, and heavenly grace 
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And beauty in his countenance did trace 
Remembrances that here he still was nigh 

His birth-place. Like a vapor passing by, 

Yet with the glory of his Father's face 

All glowing, shone his life. The glancing rays 
Of unveiled light in tints of love and joy 

Did his pure soul reflect, far scatterin 

The varied radiance round. Now of his birth 
How far forgetful! From his high estate 

How fallen! Heavenly once, now ‘of the earth, 
Earthy ;’ with self-pollution foul! A thin 
Fiends gloat on, saints do mourn, and angels hate ! 


ARIOSTO. 





‘ Our laughing climate and our air serene 
Inspired our Ariosto. After war, 
Our many long and cruel wars, he came 
Like to a hiekow, varied and as bright 
As that glad messenger of summer hours: 
His light sweet gayety is like Nature’s smile, 
And not the irony of man.’ 





Tue sight-weary traveller in Italy, when he wanders forth to view by 
the soft twilight, the wonders of that storied land, where every stone 
has its historical association, and the memory is more busy than the 
eye; where the violets of Pestum and the laurel leaf of Vaucluse are 
invested with a charm which no other land can give; will be refreshed 
and soothed by the sweet music which breaks upon his ear from every 
quarter, in all the varied dialects of the many provinces: the sonnets of 
Petrarch; the gay baracoles of Boccacio; the stately strophes of the 
Gerusalemne Liberata, will wile away the evening hours. 

Poetic and refined in their natures, the Italians have always delighted 
in thus making themselves familiar with the great masters of poesy ; 
and their musical voices and exquisite taste give them that natural 
grace and appreciation, which it must be the study of the English or 
the American to acquire. A foreign ear can scarce detect a false 
emphasis or mispronounced word even in the lowest classes of Italian 
speakers; and yet Petrarch was so disgusted by hearing his verses in 
the market-place marred by the common voice, that he would not write 
in the ‘lingua vulgare.’ ‘I feared the fate,’ he said, ‘which I see 
attending others, who have written in Italian, Dante more particularly, 
whose poems I have heard ruined in the lowest places of public resort, 
and I had no hope that I could render my verses more flexible or of easier 
pronunciation.’ This custom then which the modern traveller finds in 
Italy is proved to be a relic of olden time, and comes down consecrated 
by the knowledge that Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto listened with per- 
chance a vexed ear to their own sweet stanzas, chanted by the gondo- 
liers of Venice, the porters of Florence, or the carbonari of Naples. 
In each quarter of the different cities was perhaps one more famous 
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than the rest among the humble inhabitants for power of voice who 
could gather by his door the loiterers of his neighborhood as he busily 
pursued his handicraft, and varied his monotonous work with snatches 
from the different poets. 


In the gay city of Ferrara, which Tasso and Ariosto have so cele- 
brated, dwelt a potter, whose busy hours were passed in moulding the 
dull clay into classic forms, for garden vases, fountains, water-pitchers, 
and the like. He had a good conception of the beautiful, as many a well- 
turned vase and graceful urn could testify ; and he prided himself not a 
little upon his superiority to his brother potters, not only in the excel- 
lence of his taste in the works of his hands, but upon his poetical 
genius, the melody of his voice, and the beauty of his recitations. 

Many a dark-eyed daughter of Ferrara had sighed for the handsome 
young potter, who sang the praises of Laura and of Beatrice as well 
as Dante or Petrarch themselves could have done. Indeed it was often 
whispered that had the potter been Petrarch, or Petrarch been the 
potter, he would not have mourned the coldness of his lovely mistress. 

A picturesque-looking establishment was the potter’s studio, with its 
classic models and variously-moulded forms; and many an idle citizen 
did he gather in early morning, or toward eventide, under his low walls, 
to listen to those melodies which printing was too rare an art to have 
placed in the hands of all the people. 

One day quite a crowd had gathered about the potter, who was just 
putting the finishing touch to a beautiful vase which he had been making 
for the gardens of Ippolito, Cardinal d’Este. It was tall and delicate ; 
the model, of Grecian make, was before him. Animated by the success 
of his work, and gratified by the praises lavished upon it, he had chanted 
with more than usual spirit many of the thrilling scenes of the ‘Inferno;’ 
then gayly sung of Boccacio and his gardens of pleasure. As he paused 
for a few moments, the gathered crowd called upon him for some stanzas 
from Ariosto. 

Ludovico or Lewis Arrosto had just begun to charm the people by 
the power of his muse, which, versatile and yet powerful, passed with 
the greatest ease from the terrible to the tender, from the soft to the 
sublime; enchaining all hearts by the wonderful power of his language 
and the lightning flashes of his genius. The potter, yielding to the 
request of his attentive auditors, began the introduction to the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ and soon became so interested in it that he did not notice 
that one had drawn near the window of his establishment whose rest- 
lessness and grimaces indicated that he listened with no pleased ear 
to the charming poem. Once or twice he turned to leave, but an 
invisible spell kept him chained to the spot. Occasionally he raised 
his hand, as if in deprecation of some sentiment uttered by the uncon- 
scious reciter. Finally, as if moved by an irresistible impulse, he seized 
a large ewer which stood upon the window, and hurled it with great 
force at the potter. It dashed the beautiful vase he had just completed 
from his hand, and broke it into a thousand fragments! Another and 
another quickly followed, and the poor potter could hardly escape being 
wounded by the creations of his own hand. The people rushed out 
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from the shop to seize the madman as they deemed him, when what 
was their surprise to behold Ariosto himself. The potter began to 
expostulate: Ariosto exclaimed, ‘Beware! I have not yet revenged 
myself!’ 

‘ What mean you ?— what have I done to incur your displeasure?’ said 
the poor man, who knowing Ariosto’s connexion with the noblest family 
of Ferrara, dared not resist him. 

‘Villain!’ said the enraged poet, ‘ I have only broken a few worthless 
pots; you have spoiled my most beautiful compositions to my face !’ 


In a quiet nook of one of the suburbs of Ferrara, was a sequestered 
cottage : 


‘ Low and white yet scarcely seen 
Were its walls, for mantling green ; 
Not a window let in light, 
But through wall-flowers, clustering bright; 
Not a glance might wander there, 
But it fell on something fair.’ 


This was the home of Ariosto—his pride and delight; humble but 
exquisitely beautiful; fit residence for such a poet. Amidst the green 
shades of his garden he found that repose which he needed, and derived 
new inspiration from its refreshing solitudes. One of his friends asked 
him one day how it chanced that he who could describe such stately 
castles and magnificent palaces should have built himself so lowly a 
tenement: ‘ Ah!’ he replied, ‘ it costs much less money to build houses 
of verse than stone!’ 

This retreat was shared by one of long-tried love and truth, who on 
the day of Ariosto’s encounter with the potter was seated in a recess 
of the room that opened out upon the lawn. She was copying in a clear 
and beautiful hand in a small book some poems which lay before her. 
Her lovely face, for lovely it was, though bereft of the first bloom of 
youth, was full of enthusiasm ; and the words she wrote seemed rather 
her own inspiration than the writings of another. At her feet upon a 
soft mat and with a wreath of flowers he had been twining thrown 
carelessly upon his head, was sleeping a boy whose rosy face upturned 
drew her frequent gaze; and ever and anon she fanned his cheek and 
fair young brow. This was Alessandra, the beloved of Ariosto, who 
won his affections by her beauty, and kept them by the charm of her 
manners, the cultivation of her mind, and her deep sympathy with his 
poetic tastes. Her influence was used to stimulate him to the exercise 
of his talent, and for the producing of those works which have brought 
his name down to posterity with those of the glorious triumvirate of 
the previous age. 

Ariosto was indolent, and Alessandra was his amanuensis. Wil- 
lingly had she relinquished her embroidery, (an art in which she was 
most skilful, and in which she was engaged when she first captivated 
the poet’s fancy,) for the delightful task of copying Ariosto’s poems ; and 
her whole time was occupied in this, and in instructing her two boys, 


Virginio and Giovanni Battista, whom she wished to render worthy of 
their father. 
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She was now copying one of those playful comedies written for the 
amusement of the Duke of Ferrara. She had almost completed her 
work, when she was interrupted by the murmur of many voices approach- 
ing her quiet dwelling, mingled with sounds of lamentation and wailing. 
She hastily sprang to the window, and putting aside the embowering 
vines, saw as she thought her beloved Ariosto dead. He was upon a 
litter, his face covered with blood, and sadly disfigured. Alessandra 
uttered a heart-rending shriek, which rung through the house, startled 
the coming crowd, and aroused Ariosto himself, who feebly raised his 
head and asked what all this meant; but he soon relapsed into insensi- 
bility, and was carried into his own room. ‘The best leech in Ferrara 
was summoned to attend him; and for many days his devoted and 
untiring companion watched over him without hope of his recovery. 

Ariosto’s constitution was exceedingly delicate, and he could not 
bear the violent excitement to which he had that morning subjected 
himself. While in the very fever of his rage, he had fallen, and striking 
his head heavily against the window, had nearly lost his life by the 
vehemence of his passion; and thus was the potter revenged for the 
injury done to his work, and the still greater wound inflicted upon his 
literary pride. The choleric temperament of the poet subjected him 
often to like scenes, though perhaps not quite as violent as this; and 
Alessandra was the only one who had power to soothe him when under 
their influence. Her lute, like the harp of David, charmed away the 
evil spirit; and when with her, he was gentle as a lamb. 

During his illness, his house was besieged by all the noblest in Fer- 
rara, who expressed the greatest interest in his fate. His genius was 
idolized by the Italians; and the people of Ferrara were proud that the 
mantle of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio had after so long a time fallen 
upon one of their own citizens, who would make their city a second 
Florence in literary fame. It was somewhat remarkable too that he 
walked in the steps of his great predecessors not only along the flowery 
hill of Parnassus, but in the more tortuous paths of diplomacy. While 
he was attached to the service of Ippolito, Cardinal d’ Este, whose service 
was indeed a heavy bondage, but to whom he was bound by pecuniary 
obligation, he received an invitation from Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, to 
undertake an embassy to the Pope Julius Second. The object of this 
mission was to avert the threatened vengeance of the Pontiff against 
Ferrara. He accepted the embassy, and was well received by his Holi- 
ness. He failed however in his object, yet gained much credit for the 
tact with which he had conducted it; and he was afterward employed 
in many missions by both the Cardinal and the Duke. But Ariosto 
loved not these things. All he desired was, to live independently, and 
be able to follow his literary pursuits, free from the trammels of a 
courtier’s life. But his limited means would not allow this, and he was 
compelled to sacrifice much of his time to public employments. 

Soon after his recovery from the illness consequent upon his assault 
on the unlucky potter, he received from Alphonso the appointment of 
Governor of Garfagnana, a territory which had placed itself under the 
Duke’s protection, and which, from being infested with a horde of ban- 
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ditti, required a vigilant magistrate. In one of his own satires, Ariosto 
inquires why the appointment was given to him: 
‘ He yields, and calls me to the post, but why? 
”T were hard, I own, to give a clear reply ; 


From haste perchance, perchance from greater zeal 
To seek his servant’s than his people’s weal.’ 


But however this may be, he accepted the post, and fulfilled his 
part so well that the condition of the people was soon greatly im- 
proved. 

Many romantic incidents are recorded of the observance and respect 
paid to him by the wild mountain robbers, whom no fear could tame, 
no power awe; but who yielded to the genius of Ariosto what pontiff 
and lordly duke would have in vain sought from them. Baretti relates 
a humorous incident: ‘ Ariosto,’ says he, ‘took up his residence in a 
fortified castle, from which it was imprudent to venture without guards, 
as the whole neighborhood was filled with outlaws, smugglers, and 
banditti, who, after committing the most enormous excesses all around, 
retired for security against justice amidst the rocks and cliffs. Ariosto 
one morning happened to take a walk without the castle in his night- 
gown, and in a fit of thought so far forgot himself, that step by step he 
found himself far from his habitation, and suddenly surrounded by a 
troop of these desperadoes, who certainly would have maltreated and 
murdered him, had not his face been known by one of the gang, who 
informing his comrades that this was Signior Ariosto, the chief of the 
banditti addressed him with great gallantry, and told him that since he 
was the author of the ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ he might be sure none of the 
company would injure him, but on the contrary would see him safe 
back to the castle. And so they did, entertaining him all the way with 
the various excellences they had admired in his poem, and bestowing 
upon it the most rapturous praises. A rare proof of the irresistible 
power of poetry, and a noble comment on the fable of Orpheus and 
Amphion, who drew wild beasts and raised walls with the enchanting 
sound of their lyres !’ 

These things were well suited to the romantic taste of Ariosto, and 
he greatly enjoyed his residence at Garfagnana, where he remained 
three years. Alessandra and his sons were with him, and even in that 
wild place he gathered a few choice spirits with whom to hold literary 
companionship. 

On Ariosto’s return to Ferrara he again established himself in his 
dearly-loved cottage, and soon received an appointment from Alphonso, 
well adapted to his peculiar tastes. 'The Duke was passionately fond 
of theatrical amusements. He well knew Ariosto’s talent for dramatic 
composition, and he therefore appointed him to superintend the regular 
theatre at his court. No employment could have better suited the 
poet, and there was no one so well qualified to supply the stage with 
perfect dramas. He it was who first introduced the practice of writing 
comedies in verse. Under his supervision a superb theatre was erected, 
so convenient in its structure and magnificent in its embellishments 
that it was the admiration of all Italy. 
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But Ariosto was not long permitted to enjoy this new appointment. 
Extremely careless in his manner of eating, his digestive powers had 
become so weakened that he was seriously attacked with indigestion. 
The medicine which was employed to remove it acted too violently on 
his constitution, and his malady soon assumed the alarming form of 
consumption; and on the night of the 6th of June, 1533, he breathed 
his last, lamented not only by all Italy but by the whole of Europe, 
who had been charmed by the fascinating variety of his muse. 

His funeral was honored by the presence of the noblest in Ferrara, 
and was rendered remarkable by the attendance of a large body of 
monks, who, contrary to the rule of their order, followed his body to 
the grave. He was laid in an humble tomb in the church of San 
Benedetto. Years after, Agostino Mosti, a gentleman of Ferrara, 
raised above it a noble mausoleum, worthy of the poet. 


Anrosto’s life was far more happy than that of any of the great poets 
who preceded him. Unlike Dante, his own country appreciated his 
services, and rewarded his zeal and political talent; unlike Petrarch, 
his life was gladdened by the devotion of the woman he loved, and the 
sweet ties of home and affection; and early dissipation did not pollute 
his mind, and make him, like Boccacio, the victim of unrelenting 
Temorse ; seeking peace, and finding none. His choleric temperament 
was his greatest misfortune ; but that was incident to the peculiar con- 
stitution of his mind, which was like his own poetry, rapid in its 
changes, open to every feeling; now quick, impetuous, impulsive ; 
anon gentle, tender, and soft, yielding to every emotion. He is the 
most beloved of all the poets among his own countrymen. Foreign 
nations give the crown to Tasso; but the Italians themselves place it 
upon the head of Ariosto. 

He well understood the nature of his own mind when he refused the 
urgent solicitations of Cardinal Bembo, that he would write as Petrarch 
had done, in the Latin language. He knew that as a votary of the 
Latin muse he could only rank second; but he aspired to the first rank 
in Italian composition: in that walk he had none but Dante to com- 
pete with; and their minds were so entirely different, that it could 
scarce be called competition. What Ariosto wanted in sublimity, he 
atoned for by the greater smoothness and harmony of his style, and his 
fidelity to nature in his portraitures. His heroes are heroes indeed, 
but violent without rashness; his heroines are feminine and lovely ; 
and nature itself is adorned, not distorted, by his art. 

The plan of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ was suggested by the ‘ Orlando 
Inamorato,’ a work written by Marteo Briardo, who was governor of 
Reggio at the time of Ariosto’s birth. It was an unfinished poem in 
imitation of the Iliad, founded on the loves of Roland and Angelica, 
with the siege of Paris to represent that of Troy; and Briardo being 
possessed of good poetical powers, with a strong and lively imagination, 
it forms a fine introduction to the ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 

The early life of Ariosto was almost a repetition of that of his brother 
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poets. His genius displayed itself when he was very young, in the 
composition of a play called Pyramus and Thisbe, which he taught his 
brothers and sisters to perform; but his father, though pleased with 
the poetical taste he discovered, dreaded its influence on his. after life. 
He had destined him for the study of the law, hoping he might rise by 
the patronage of the noble house of Ferrara to a high station; and he 
deemed the love of the Muses so entirely incompatible with a proper 
attention to his legal studies, that he forbade him to write or read 
poetry or any works of the imagination; and like the father of Ovid, 
kept a jealous eye upon his poetic tastes. This thraldom galled the 
high spirit of the young poet, and he at times thought of throwing off 
his father’s protection, which was rendered so irksome by this restraint 
upon his mind and tastes; but he was relieved from it, as Petrarch 
had been before under the same circumstances, by the death of his 
parent. But to this succeeded new cares; the family were left without 
the means of support; and Ariosto’s pride and better feelings called 
upon him to devote himself to providing for their necessary wants. 
Day and night he labored for them; and he would not return to his 
favorite pursuits and studies, till he was taken under the protection of 
the Cardinal D’Este, and received from him a regular income. In one 
of his satires, he has left a description of his peculiar feelings and situ- 
ation, at this period of his life: 


‘ My father dies, thenceforth with care oppressed, 
New thoughts and feelings fill my harass’d breast ; 
Homet gives way to lawyers and their deeds, 
And all a brother’s love within me pleads ; 

Fit suitors found, two sisters soon are wed, 
And to the altar without portions led. 

With all the wants and wishes of their age, 
My little brothers next my thoughts engage ; 
And in their father’s place [ strive untir’d 

To do whate’er that father’s love inspired : 
Thus watching how their several wills incline, 
In courts, in study, or in arms to shine ; 

No toil I shun their fair pursuits to aid, 

Still of the snares that strew their path afraid ; 
Nor this alone, though press we quick to land, 
The bark ’s not safe, till anchored in the strand.’ 


The duties thus described, Ariosto performed with the utmost care 
and diligence. He became indeed the father of his family. His per- 
son has been described by his biographers as being large and well- 
formed, except the shoulders, which were disproportioned, and gave 
him an awkward appearance when he walked. His complexion was 
dark and his eyes penetrating; but his noble intellectual forehead 
distinguished him from the common mortals by whom he was sur- 
rounded. His voice was exquisitely melodious, like that of the angel 
Israfel, which charmed all who listened to it. 

The house where he lived in Ferrara is still preserved with the 
utmost care, and shown as a sacred thing; and many a pilgrim has 
bent thitherward his steps to offer his homage to the home of the poet ; 
and as he read the Latin inscription penned by himself which still 
remains over the door, has almost fancied he could feel the presence of 
the spirit which has hallowed the lowly tenement. Ferrara, now lone 
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THE MURDERER’S DEATH=-BED. 
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' *T was a dark and drear autumnal night, 
And the wind rushed by with such fearful moan 
That the cheek of the timid grew pale with affright, 

And many a spectre rose up to the sight, 
As the lightning-flash through the darkness shone ; 
And the rain poured down in a ceaseless flood, 
And the thunder was rolling loud and near ; 
‘ "T was a night and a time for a scene of blood, 
Y With no eye to see and no ear to hear! 


In a chamber under an upper shed 
Was gathered a small and tearful band, 

And one was stretched on a dying bed, 

And many and fierce were the words he said, 

s As he wildly gazed on his wasted hand ; 

As if there he saw the fatal stain 

That had flowed from the blood of a brother’s vein ! 


; ‘ How long,’ he cried, with a frantic start, 

: * How long ere the life-blood shall leave my heart!’ 
This he said to one by his side 

. Who kissed his forehead, and then replied : 

i ‘ Before the light of another day, 

4 Thy soul and thy life will have passed away ; 

Oh! calm, I pray thee, this fierce despair, 

‘ And lift thy heart to thy God in prayer ; 

fs Though that heart were as black as this fearful night, 

i There ’s a fount that can make it pure and bright. 

It was for thee, it was for thee 

That the Saviour died on the accursed tree : 

Only deeply repent of the deed thou hast done, 

And ask in His name, and salvation is won !’ 


‘ Alas, alas!’ said the dying man, 
‘ * No fount nor prayer can remove this ban ; 

Who was it said on the holy hill, 

‘Thou shalt not kill !—thou shalt not kill!’ 

I heard those words in my childhood’s hour, 

And they startled me then, when I thought of their power ; 

And those terrible words they haunt me still, 
‘Thou shalt not kill—thou shalt not kill!’ 
i But my hand with my brother’s blood is red, 
And he sleeps, he sleeps with the murder’d dead! 

And whenever I turn me round to pray, 

He bars the entrance to Mercy’s way; 
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and deserted, is one of the saddest towns of Italy ; and it would indeed 
be almost one of the has-beens, without name or place, had not Ariosto 
there warbled his sweet lays, and Tasso consecrated it by the sad seal 
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I hear his shriek in this raging storm, 
And I see his bloody and wasted form : 
He stands there now! Away, away! 
I cannot, I will not, I dare not pray !’ 


*T was a fearful sight I ween, 

"T was a fearful sight, 

At the dead of night, 
To gaze on that sad scene ! 
The thunder rolled with a deaf’ning crash, 
And bright as the day was the lightning’s flash ; 
And fierce and fast fell the drifting rain, 
*Gainst the shingle roof and the window-pane ; 
And there the wretched murderer lay, 
With the tide of life fast ebbing away, 
With no hope for mercy, no thought to pray ! 


Oh, ‘tis a terrible thing to die! 
Though the sun be bright, and blue the sky ; 
Though we think that the spirit will take its flight 
To a fairer land and a region bright, 
Yet tis a terrible thing to leave 
The hearts that for us will wildly grieve, 
And to see no more around us press 
The forms that delighted our lot to bless ; 
And be laid in that dark, remorseless grave, 
With the wretched felon and Guilt’s vile slave, 
And to rise no more from the loathsome sod 
Till we stand at the bar of a righteous God! 
*T is a terrible thing e’en thus to fly 
From the gladsome earth and the clear blue sky ; 
But when around the passing soul 
The waves of eternal vengeance roll, 
And the deadly a of unpardon’d sin 
Brings fierce despair or fiercer doubt, 
And the tempest of conscience howls within, 
While the storm of the elements rages without ; 
Oh! stout and strong must the spirit be, 
That can thus to its Maker’s presence flee, 
Nor leave behind with its latest breath, 
Its frantic dread of such fearful death! 


I may not wish and I dare not pray 

For the manner my spirit shall pass away ; 
To Him, to Him who my being gave, 

I leave the choice of my death and grave ; 
And whatever may be my future lot, 

It matters not — it matters not! 

For come he slow or come he fast, 

On battle-field, or in tempest blast, 

It is but Death that comes at last ; 

So I meet my fate with unflinching eye, 
So I look with faith to the cross on high, 
It matters not how or when I die. 

But I lift, O God! my humble prayer 
That my hand from my brother's blood be clear ; 
Like the righteous man’s let my spirit flee, 
And like his, like his let my last end be! 
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THE PARTISAN WARS OF STOKEVILLE. 


FROM THB ‘STOKEVILLE PAPERS.’ 


. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Ir was late in October, a few weeks previous to the elections, when 
as usual a great excitement broke out in Stokeville on political matters. 
About this time, Lawyer Brief and Lawyer Blank, Scribble, the 
young editor of the ‘ Rocket of Freedom,’ and Managers Carbuncle 
and Brandy, were assembled in the evening at the office of Mr. Brief 
for the purpose of ‘ getting up a ticket’ to be pressed through the 
county convention, which was to be holden on the following week. 

Lawyer Brief opened the conference. He said it was known among 
themselves that he was anxious for the nomination of congressman, 
and Carbuncle was to run for sheriff. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘we must 
manage this thing right. We must take the business into our own 
hands. ‘To-morrow we have a meeting in this town to appoint dele- 
gates to the county convention. Now it is indispensable that the right 
kind of men are selected for this purpose ; men who understand what 
we want, and who will be likely to play into our hands.’ 

‘Oh certainly ; by all means,’ was responded from all sides. ‘There 
is no trouble about managing this business,’ continued Brief. ‘There 
is policy to be observed in these matters as well as in all others.’ He 
then proceeded, and cautiously unfolded the plan to be pursued when 
the town-meeting should have assembled; a plan which he assured 
them in conclusion ‘ could not fail.’ 

‘Capital!’ responded Blank, Carbuncle, and Brandy; ‘ capital!’ 

‘Certainly; that is the way to manage,’ resumed Brief; ‘ we thereby 
get the control of five delegates, to begin with.’ 

‘ But,’ interposed Scribble, ‘how are we to control the other forty- 
five ?’ 

‘Oh, without difficulty,’ answered Brief carelessly; ‘leave that to 
me and Blank.’ 

‘ Now Scribble,’ said Brief, ‘ you must draw.up a set of resolutions, 
expressive of the sense of the meeting, and carry them with you to the 
county convention, and we will make you chairman of the committee, 
and give you a chance to report them; and Blank and myself will pre- 
pare an address for the same occasion.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Scribble, with surprise ; ‘draw up resolutions 
for a meeting before it assembles !’ 

This remark of astonishment only excited laughter among Scribble’s 
friends. ‘They told him he was not ‘ initiated,’ but thought he would 
learn after a while. 

After the whole business was ‘cut and dried,’ to use a favorite 
phrase of Brief’s; the delegates from the town of Stokeville nominated in 
advance to the county convention ; the two candidates for congressman 
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and sheriff, selected also in advance of the convention itself; a set of 
resolutions and an address concocted in advance; the clique adjourned 
to carry out their plot, by drawing in if possible the support of a 
majority of the nine remaining towns. 

‘The next morning a large hand-bill made its appearance in Stoke- 
ville, ‘got up’ by Scribble, calling upon ‘ all the friends of the country 
to arouse and assert their rights,’ by assembling in the afternoon at a 
place designated, for the purpose of nominating county and other 
officers. ‘The hand-bill closed as follows: ‘ The enemy is up and 
doing! Our rights are in danger! An awful crisis is at hand! 
Let every man attend !’ 

This hand-bill of course produced great agitation. The whole 
village was alarmed, and every man was waging a political war with 
his neighbor. At an early hour in the afternoon a crowded meeting 
assembled, and was organized by the appointment of a chairman and 
secretary. Every man had ‘blood in his eye,’ goaded as all were 
by a contemplation of the wrongs which were meditated against their 
rights. ‘There was a spirit of resolute determination manifested, which 
was fearful to behold. 

When order had been restored by the chairman, Mr. Blank rose and 
said that ‘this was one of the most exciting contests which he had ever 
encountered. He did not rise to speak, but could not forbear making 
a few remarks. He repeated it, that since the American revolution, 
that revolution which cost so much blood and life and treasure, the 
blood and treasure of our forefathers, nothing had occurred which 
called so solemnly and imperatively upon us to turn out in defence of 
our rights, as the present contest. (Great clapping of hands.) ‘The 
enemy is abroad!’ said Mr. Blank. ‘So he ts, be Jasus!’ interrupted 
an Irishman sitting by, ‘for I seen him with my own eyes!’ ‘'The 
enemy is abroad, as the gentleman says,’ continued Mr. Blank; ‘ and 
cheating, lying, bribery and deception will be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of winning the votes of a free and intelligent people. (Immense 
agitation.) ‘There is nothing, gentlemen, too base for our opponents to 
resort to. They cannot stoop too low! I don’t say, gentlemen, they 
would steal or murder; I say I don’t say they would do these acts, but 
you can judge for yourselves. You have seen them, as well as myself, 
and understand them probably better. I see around me on every side, 
gentlemen, the hardy sons of toil —the bone and sinew of the country ; 
men who are the producers of all our wealth—the mechanic and the 
laborer ; and I am glad to find them where they will always be found; 
on the side of their country and its free institutions.’ (Great stamping 
of feet and clapping of hands, accompanied by cries, ‘ And where we 
always will be found.’) ‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ continued Mr. Blank, with 
greater emphasis, ‘I-am proud that I have the honor of acting with 
such men; men who are influenced by no unworthy motive, and who 
like myself would be willing to pour out the last drop of-their blood in 
the defence of their country! (Terrible excitement, and some threats.) 
Can we ever submit, gentlemen, to see our liberties taken from us, and 
all our hopes as a free people blasted? Can we ever suffer an unfeel- 
ing and purse-proud aristocracy to ride over us rough-shod? (Never! 
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never!) Can we consent to become slaves? (‘Not while we have 
breath!’ was responded by a hundred voices.) Then let us arouse, 
fellow-citizens! Let us go into the contest with a determination to 
preserve our rights! Let us be vigilant! Let every man, regardless 
of self-interest, give himself up to the relief of his bleeding and suffering 
country!’ (Great stamping, followed by nine cheers.) 

Mr. Blank sat down, but pausing for a moment as if he had forgotten 
something, rose again amid profound silence. 

‘One word more,’ said Mr. Blank. ‘ In the heat of my remarks, just 
closed, I forgot to advert to the business which called us together. We 
have met for the purpose of appointing delegates to a county convention, 
which county convention, as you all know, 1s to convene for the purpose 
of nominating county and other officers. We then choose, gentlemen, 
a congressman, an assemblyman, a sheriff, and some other officers. 
We want good men to represent our interests, and none other. Now 
gentlemen, I care not who are selected as delegates. There is not a 
man present who is not fit for the trust. For my own part, I am totally 
indifferent ; and perhaps therefore some other gentleman would prefer 
making the nomination.’ 

Mr. Blank was about sitting down again, but loud cries were heard 
from all parts of the house, requesting him to nominate. Mr. Blank 
rose again. ‘If it was the desire of the meeting,’ he said, ‘he would 
most cheerfully discharge the duty.’ ‘Then looking around upon the 
assemblage, as if in a state of indecision, he said slowly, ‘I would 
nominate Mr. Blank, Mr. Brandy, Mr. Carbuncle and Mr. Scribble.’ 

Mr. Blank sat down. ‘ All you who are in favor of the nomina- 
tions ; 

The chairman was here cut short by Mr. Scribble, who popped up 
and proposed that ‘Mr. Blank’s name be added to the delegation,’ 
making, he added, ‘ just the regular number.’ 

The amendment was accepted, and the chairman put the question to 
the meeting a second time, when the five candidates were nominated by 
unanimous consent; ‘the Regency’ as they were called, succeeding in 
nominating themselves, precisely in accordance with previous arrange- 
ments. Several inflammatory speeches were then delivered. Young 
men and old harangued the assembly. The whole room fairly blazed 
with eloquence. At last, a long string of resolutions was introduced 
by Scribble, and read with great applause; and then the meeting 
adjourned. 

The next day another political caucus was held at the office of Brief, 
‘to adopt measures’ to secure the delegations from other sections of the 
county, or at least a sufficient number of them to carry the nomination 
of Brief for congressman and Carbuncle for sheriff, in the approaching 
convention. Every member of the clique was present, and expressed 
himself highly delighted with the manner in which the caucus of the 
previous day ‘ went off.” Blank received great credit for his manage- 
ment, and his speech was highly lauded. 

‘Now,’ said Brief, when the members were ready for business, ‘ we 
have secured five delegates for us, and there are fifty delegates to be 
chosen. ‘Let me see,’ he continued, in a tone of abstraction; ‘ fifty 
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delegates; we must manage six towns, making thirty delegates, to give 
us a majority in open ballot. These delegations must be reached by us 
through leading-men in those towns. In Bungtown, there is Squire 
Great; in Applebury, Colonel Downs; in Chestnut-Hollow, Squire 
Dean; on Smoky Hill, Doctor Peck ; and in the town of Four-Corners, 
Mr. Best. This number with our own makes six towns. 

‘Are you sure that these men are all ‘true?’’ inquired Blank, look- 
ing up to Brief for an answer. 

* Just as true as the steelyards!’ answered Brief. 

* Did n’t Squire Great, of Bungtown, split his ticket a couple of years 
since?’ continued Blank; ‘and didn’t Best swear that he’d ‘ bolt,’ 
because he was n’t nominated for constable last spring ?’ 

‘ All those difficulties are settled long ago,’ said Brief. ‘ But as I 
was saying, we must manage those five towns; and this is the policy: 
Beside the offices of congressman and sheriff, which Carbuncle and 
myself claim, there are the two offices of assemblyman and county 
clerk remaining. Now how can we dispose of these offices, to the best 
interests of the party, or in other words to further our own projects? 
That is the question. I have concluded that it is policy for Blank to 
visit all the gentlemen whose names we have mentioned, and arrange 
this business. We must pledge both to Squire Great and Mr. Best 
the support of the Stokeville delegation for their nomination to the as- 
sembly, provided they will insure to us the support.of their two towns for 
the nomination of Carbuncle and myself. Colonel Downs and Doctor 
Peck must be similarly approached, with the promise of the office of 
county clerk; and Squire Dean must be put off with the promise of 
our support for assemblyman another year. 

‘ But we can’t pledge our delegation to support two men for the same 
office, can we?’ exclaimed Scribble, with honest surprise. 

‘Can’t pledge?’ answered Blank ; ‘ we can pledge our delegation for 
the support of fifty candidates; but to fulfil is another matter.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Scribble, ‘play ’em false!’ 

‘Scribble do n’t understand political tactics, I see,’ said Carbuncle, 
breaking into the conversation. ‘ He haint been in hand long enough. 
He don’t know how these things are done.’ 

Scribble confessed his ignorance, but hoped he should learn. ‘ Well, 
then, to resume the old subject,’ said Blank, ‘ we are to pledge ourselves 
to Squire Great and Mr. Best for the assembly, and to Colonel Downs 
and Doctor Peck for county clerk. Now, which two out of the four 
shall we cut in convention ? 

_ ©The one that commands the least votes, of course,’ replied Brief. 

‘Certainly,’ rejoined Brandy and Carbuncle. 

‘Squire Great is an old fool,’ said Blank, ‘ but he would run well. 
His connexions would all vote for him. Best is a man of talent, but he 
can’t carry strength with him; he is too obscure.’ 

‘Yes,’ continued Brief. ‘Great has, beside a large connexion, a 
great many men in his employ, whom he would ‘see to;’ and his oppo- 
nents can’t say any thing against him; and he would moreover be 
‘ willing to bleed freely in the cause,’ by launching out his purse. Best 
is too poor; he can’t stand a nomination: Great is our man.’ 
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‘ Beside; ’t wo’n’t do to play Squire Great double,’ said Brandy; ‘if 
he should bolt he would carry others with him.’ He is not a man to be 
bamboozled with impunity.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Blank, ‘we go for Great. Shall we support Peck 
or Downs for clerk ?’ 

Peck was almost unanimously settled upon, because, as a physician, 
he was well known and popular. It was urged that he was capable of 
exercising a great political influence in his rides about the county. He 
might disseminate political information, it was said, and his mission 
would not be suspected. Beside, there was a large number of poor in 
the ranks of his opponents, whom he had visited gratis for years, ‘and 
they would all go for him.’ An objection was raised against Peck 
because he was rich and Downs was poor and needy, but it was imme- 
diately silenced as of no weight. ‘If,’ said Brief and Blank, ‘ Downs 
is poor, why there is no policy in giving the office to him; for as we 
have before said, we want a man who is willing to bleed. ‘The more 
Great and Peck throw into the cause, so much the better is it for us. 
It all helps carry the ticket through. We are for victory, and a poor 
man will only be a clog upon us. No, no; Great and Peck are our 
men.’ 

‘The next thing to be attended to,’ said Brief, ‘is to make provision 
for raising money. Let me see,’ continued he, ‘there are four can- 
didates that we can tax; sheriff, congressman, county clerk, and 
assemblyman. Congressman must bleed five hundred; clerk and 
sheriff two apiece, and assemblyman one hundred. That makes a 
thousand dollars. ‘That’ll do very well, with what contributions we 
can raise.’ 

‘Let us draw up a paper on the spot, that each of the candidates may 
pledge himself for his proportion at once,’ said Blank. 

All concurred in Blank’s recommendation; they had been too often 
bit before, they said, to trust now to political promises. It was best to 
have it in black and white. A paper was drawn up promising ‘to pay 
te Blank on demand, etc., the sums set opposite their respective names,’ 
and signed by Brief, five hundred dollars, candidate for congress, and 
by Carbuncle, two hundred dollars, candidate for the assembly, and 
intrusted to Blank, who promised to see the other candidates, after the 
nominating convention. Scribble suggested to Brief and Carbuncle 
the precaution of not rendering themselves responsible before they made 
sure of their nomination, but he was only laughed at for his ridiculous 
ignorance. 

The caucus then broke up. The next day Blank, in accordance 
with the arrangements of the preceding evening, ‘ put out’ on the busi- 
ness which had been assigned him, viz.: ‘To secure the delegations of 
five of the nine towns that were to be represented in the county con- 
vention for nominating candidates. He gave out that his business was 
‘to stir up the people.’ All the ‘leading men’ who have been men- 
tioned were seen and arrangements entered into; and nothing remained 
but the holding of the convention to carry them into effect. But that 
important and memorable gathering must not be described at the tail of 
a chapter; and we turn a new leaf to place it on record. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


ScripBie’s paper, ‘ The Rocket of Freedom,’ came out before the day 
of the convention. He was instructed and assisted by Brief in getting 
up an appeal to the party, not only to delegates but all others who felt 
interested in the cause, to attend. ‘It is atime,’ said the editor, ‘ when 
every man, be of what profession he may, is solemnly called upon, by 
all the ties which bind him to his country, to rush to the rescue! Let 
the farmer forget his crops; let the mechanic drop his tools; let the 
professional gentleman close his books ; for a great crisis has arrived in 
our national affairs, and if we remain indifferent, our liberties are at 
end! We feel it our duty as a sentinel upon the watch-tower, to warn 
our countrymen. If the present opportunity is lost, it may be the last. 
Our opponents have left no means untried to make us slaves. They 
support measures which, if carried into effect, would blow this fair 
republic to atoms. We should have a king reigning over us, and all 
that our fathers fought for would forever be lost. Then farewell all 
our boasted hopes! farewell country! Then,’ continued Scribble, ‘if 
we wish to avert this evil, let us turn out, and show by our numbers 
that we will never tamely submit to such vassalage. Let us make a 
rally that will strike terror into the hearts of our adversaries; and 
finally, let us present such a front at the ballot-box, that our foes will 
slink away into their dens, and never show their faces again to an 
indignant and outraged people.’ 

An appeal like the above could not but rouse the patriotism of every 
man who had a single spark of political fire remaining in his bosom. 
It shot through the community like electricity. When the day for 
holding the convention came round, there was, to use the language of 
Scribble, ‘a tremendous turn-out, such as was never before witnessed 
by the oldest inhabitant.’ Wagons rolled in from every direction, 
loaded down with ‘the hardy yeomanry of the land;’ some singing, 
shouting and swearing; some tipsy and some sober. Previous to the 
organization of this important assemblage, Scribble, Blank, Brief, 
Brandy and Carbuncle might be seen, each with a knot of delegates 
about him, advising what course was best for the triumph of the party. 
It was carefully hinted by Scribble and Blank, that Brief would make 
an admirable member of congress, and would add great strength to the 
ticket ; but they were ‘ afraid that he would never consent to the nomi- 
nation.’ They said he felt so delicate about it, that they were afraid 
the office could not be forced upon him. At the same time Brief and 
Brandy were advocating Carbuncle’s claim to the office of sheriff. 
‘ He had done so much for the party; was such an influential man; he 
commanded so many votes; and then he was such a true politician : 
‘always right,’ said Brief; has his eye continually on the gun. The 
whole business of the convention was of course all settled before it 
convened; and this mock electioneering was only a kind of show-off, 
that the subsequent proceedings might not come wholly unsuspected, or 
smack too strongly of previous arrangement. 

The convention was at length organized. Peter Snykes was ap- 
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pointed chairman, through the management of Brief, as it was under- 
stood he was ‘fishing’ for the office of sheriff in opposition to Car- 
buncle, and putting him in the chair would silence him at once, at 
least so far as pressing his claims in open convention was concerned. 
Another delegate from the south end of the county, who it had been 
hinted was anxious for the nomination of congressman, had his ‘ artil- 
lery spiked’ by being made vice president. So far every thing moved 
on well. ‘To use the words of Brief and Blank, it was ‘all right,’ and 
the result certain. 

When the convention was called to order, Blank, who was the orator 
on all occasions, arose. He said that the convention had met for the 
discharge of an important duty —the nomination of county and other 
officers. It was incumbent upon the convention to nominate a con- 
gressman, a member of assembly, a sheriff, and a county clerk. For 
his part, he had no preference, provided a good man could be selected. 
He would support any man who should be designated by a majority of 
the delegates then present. He had not made up his mind who would 
be the proper man. He rather preferred to be governed by the voice 
of the convention. He really felt so very indifferent, that he had 
nothing to say on the subject, and should therefore sit down. 

As soon as Blank closed, Brandy rose, and said he had an inquiry to 
make. He wished to know what plan was proposed for making the 
nomination? He was for the most democratic mode, and he presumed 
every member would concur with him. He was for an open ballot. 

Brief rose on the instant, with the remark, ‘that there certainly 
could be no objection to such a course.’ 

Several other members concurred, among whom may be mentioned 
Great, Peck, Best, etc., the expectants of the offices of county clerk 
and member of assembly. 

The open ballot was finally agreed upon, and the nomination made 
the first business in order. It was resolved on motion of Blank, that 
the congressman and sheriff should be balloted for first. ‘Tellers were 
appointed, and the tickets made and deposited ; and when the canvass 
took place, it was declared that Brief and Carbuncle were nominated 
by a majority of just five votes over the president and vice president 
of the convention, their opponents. Every body said it was a fair ballot, 
and of course the matter was settled. ‘The convention then proceeded 
to ballot for assemblyman and county clerk, and Peck and Best were 
declared by the tellers to have received a majority of the votes. 

Some excitement was produced by the defeated applicants for these 
offices; when the result was known. Blank, Brandy, Carbuncle and 
Company insisted that they performed their promises in good faith; 
and there was no evidence to the contrary, every thing being effected 
under cover of a ballot; and so the matter passed off. ‘The convention 
adjourned; a portion of the delegates who had been unsuccessful in 
the presentation of their favorite men were dissatisfied, and went snarl- 
ing on their way home; and those who had been successful departed 
full of spirits and glee. 

There was a great flourish in ‘The Rocket of Freedom’ the first 
week after the convention. The nominations were announced in 
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staring capitals over the head of the paper, and a long editorial eulogy 
written for each of the candidates. In speaking of Brief, Scribble 
said that it was ‘unnecessary to speak of him at all;’ and were it not 
for the information of his political friends abroad, he should let him 
pass in silence. Where he was known, he was highly respected, and 
his unflinching devotion to the great cause was his best recommenda- 
tion to strangers. The nomination had fallen upon him totally unex- 
pected; yet he was not unconscious of the regards of a free people, nor 
of the high trust which they had seen fit to repose in him. If elected, 
he would show them that their confidence had not been misplaced. As 
to Carbuncle, he had always been an active politician; he was a man 
of sterling business qualifications; and as a servant of the people, he 
would never deceive them, etc., etc. 

On the following week ‘ The Thunderer,’ the opposition print of the 
village, appeared, arrayed in fire and brimstone, belching forth fury at 
every pore. The editor said it was as he had expected. ‘ Brief was 
nominated for congressman and Carbuncle for sheriff. Brief was a 
man,’ he added, ‘who did not possess one single qualification for that 
high and responsible office. He had violated every trust which ever 
had been committed to him. He had twice turned his coat; he was an 
aristocrat; he believed he had been indicted for a misdemeanor in 
another county, and obliged to flee from the pursuit of justice. He was 
in favor of levying a direct tax upon the poor to support the rich; and 
finally, he was a mere demagogue, who would at any time assist in 
blowing up this whole republic, if he could thereby further his own 
wicked and corrupt schemes. Carbuncle too was a man who had zo 
character. ‘The wonder was that a political party could be found which 
had the impudence to nominate him. His habits were such, (he would 
not say that he drank,) that no moral man could conscientiously cast 
his vote for him. Beside, he was incapable of discharging the duties of 
the high and responsible office to which he was nominated. His repu- 
tation for honesty was none too good; and the editor would take some 
future opportunity ‘to show him up to the public in that respect.’ His 
readers might expect more upon that theme. 

Stokeville was in violent commotion. Every body was running 
around to get a sight of ‘The Thunderer.’ Such a scathing article it 
was thought must rouse the vengeance of Brief and Carbuncle; and 
the editor, it was predicted, would catch a raw-hiding before sun-set. 
Yet the editor of ‘ ‘The Thunderer’ had his friends, comprising the whole 
strength of the party to which he belonged, They all said their paper 
had not half told the truth, and that proof could be furnished to sub- 
stantiate every charge which had been made. It was common report, 
they said, that Carbuncle was drunk every morning before breakfast, 
and totally unfit to discharge the office of hog-reeve, much less that of 
sheriff. And in regard to the other part of the charge, that he was 
‘incapable’ and ‘dishonest,’ why every body knew it to be true. It 
was known that he could not add a column of figures or write his 
name; and as to his dishonesty, it was said he robbed his own brothers 
and sisters of the very property he was then holding, beside fleecing 
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three or four widows and as many more poor orphan children out of the 
last penny they had in the world. 

Brief met with a similar dissection at the hands of the friends of the 
editor of ‘The Thunderer.’ He had, they said, been charged with 
aristocracy. He was one of the rankest and most offensive aristocrats 
in the county, and it was high time the people visited him in their 
might. It was asserted that he was exclusive in his society; that he 
refused to drink with the people; that he wore a ruffle-shirt and over- 
shoes; used wine after dinner, with other enormities too numerous to 
mention. ‘They believed, as the editor of ‘‘The Thunderer’ had said, 
that he was in favor of levying a direct tax upon the poor to support 
the rich. He had no patriotism, and didn’t care a copper for his 
country, except just so far as it administered to his own selfish purposes. 

The ‘ Rocket of Freedom’ of the following week came out in reply, 
hot with gall and bitterness; but instead of confining itself to the 
original issue, attacked with blood-thirsty ferocity the character of the 
editor of ‘’The Thunderer’ himself. He called him a ‘ scoundrel’ and a 
‘blackguard,’ with other the like choice epithets; daubing him over 
with scurrilous language in every line; and concluding by invoking the 
‘ just indignation of a virtuous public upon the head of so vile and 
abandoned a slanderer !’ 

The editor of ‘The Thunderer’ replied in language equally chaste ; 
and week after week this game of cut-and-thrust was followed up, to 
the infinite delight of all Stokeville. It is true some conscientious 
people might be found, who affected to frown down ‘such coarse per- 
sonalities,’ as they termed them, but it was only affectation after all. 
Secretly, they devoured the articles of both editors with the appetite of 
an anaconda, and digested them with the stomach of an ostrich. The 
two candidates for assemblyman and county clerk were black-balled 
by the editor of ‘ The 'Thunderer’ week after week, and almost every 
crime in the calendar was charged upon them. At length the day of 
election drew near; and arrangements must necessarily be entered into 
by the clique to carry matters through successfully. The plan of these 
arrangements and their result will be found in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Tue clique were once more assembled at the office of Brief. In 
about a week the election was to be held, and the destiny of all office- 
expectants decided. It was then to be determined whether Brief 
should receive at the hands of the people the honor and dignity of a 
member of congress; be deputed to the great capital of the nation, to 
mix with ambassadors and senators; or whether he should have leave 
to remain at home, defeated and disgraced. Carbuncle too was all 
alive to his condition, and was anxious that every thing should be done 
which ingenuity could suggest to support the ticket, and carry it 
through triumphantly. 

A poll-list of the votes of both political parties was presented by 
Scribble. It was carefully examined and revised. ‘There was one 
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column, however, under the head of ‘doubtful’ which contained a 
large array of names, and it was upon this class that the great impres- 
sion was to be made. There was Tom Jones, Bob Bowles, Bill Smith, 
Pete Snykes, and ten or fifteen other vagabonds of a like kidney, 
whose votes always went to the highest bidder; Farmer Ploughtail, 
and Farmer Thrifty, with others, who were undecided; and two or 
three more who were eager for office, and whose suffrages might pro- 
bably be secured by promising them promotion another year. 

The next week on Monday the election was to open. It was 
arranged then, that Brandy was to invite the first-mentioned gentlemen 
to his tavern on the following Saturday, and ply them well with liquor 
and good cheer, and keep the ‘ steam up,’ as it was called, until Mon- 
day morning, when they were to be marshalled and driven to the polls, 
like so many cattle, and their votes thus secured beyond any contin- 
gency. Brief was to use his influence with Farmers Thrifty, Plough- 
tail, etc., and Blank was to bargain with all office-expectants who 
might put in their claims. 

Brandy was a gentleman perfectly qualified to discharge the mission 
which had been assigned to him. The next day he was busy about 
the village, penetrating every grog-hole and gambling-alley, looking up 
his ‘ troops’ and insinuating himself into their good graces. He kept 
a smile on his face and a hearty shake in his hand for every one he 
met. His purse was continually open, and all drank freely, and called 
him a whole-souled fellow. He flattered them as ‘hard-fisted’ ‘un- 
flinching’ politicians, who had stood the brunt of the battle for years, 
unwavering ; though they had probably been bought and sold fifty 
times. He told them that it was upon such men the country relied in 
her hour of danger, and well she might rely upon them, for they were 
invincible. Arm in arm through the streets with his troops marched 
Manager Brandy, though perhaps he had not spoken to them before for 
months. 

Saturday came round, and Brandy prepared a banquet for his friends. 
Scribble, Blank, Brief, and Carbuncle; Sam Jones, Bob Bowles, and 
Bill Smith, and twenty other ‘ gentlemen’ were present. There was a 
great display of turkeys and pigs, and pastry of all sorts, with plenty of 
liquor to ‘ top off with.’ All were hail fellows well met, and all were 
the ‘cleverest souls in the world;’ and every man who belonged to the 
opposite party was set down at once as the greatest villain that ever 
went unhung. There was not a man at the table, but declared himself 
ready to shed his blood for his party and its principles! 

The ‘row’ wound up just as was anticipated. Every prospective 
‘freeman’ fell under the table, and was taken up and put to bed; 
while Brief, Carbuncle and Company returned home to make farther 
arrangements for the coming contest. ‘The next day, Brandy ‘fired 
up’ his troops early in the morning, and at regular intervals during the 
day; and the next night they retired in the same condition as the night 
previous. On election morning they were ‘ attended to’ again, and as 
soon as the polls were opened, Brandy staggered them up, put tickets 
into their hands, and lifted them to the ballot-box, the tickets being 


taken and deposited amid the shouts and hurrahs of every party man in 
the room. 
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Blank managed his men by promising them, another year, any office 
they might ask for; and Brief, by financiering, secured Farmers 
Thrifty, Ploughtail, etc. But it is unnecessary to go through with a 
detailed history of the three days’ election. All Stokeville was in 
commotion from the beginning to the end of the contest, produced by 
liquor and love of country. Some were singing, some were cursing, 
and some were fighting; and thus the war raged until four o’clock on 
the afternoon of the third day, when the polls were closed, and arrange- 
ments made for canvassing the votes. 

After an hour had elapsed, it was announced that Brief was elected 
congressman, Carbuncle sheriff, and of course all the other candi- 
dates to the respective offices to which they had been nominated. The 
shouting was tremendous. Stokeville rang from centre to circum- 
ference. ‘Three cheers for Brief! shouted one. ‘Six cheers for 
Carbuncle!’ shouted another; ‘ Nine cheers for the party!’ yelled a 
third. The whole street was alive with boys hallooing to the top of 
their lungs; and it seemed as though the very houses shook with com- 
motion. 

The party which suffered a defeat began to dive and slink away, one 
by one, until it was impossible to find an opposition man in all Stokeville. 
Maddened and mortified, they had escaped from the triumphant shouts 
around them, and hid themselves beyond their reach. When night 
drew on, the fury increased. Brief, Blank, Carbuncle, Scribble, 
Brandy, and all the ‘rank and file,” as they were called, got most 
gloriously drunk; annihilated decanters and wine-glasses; slashed out 
windows ; stove the church-door, and rang the bell at midnight; broke 
into the houses of their political friends, and carried them, sans coat, 
vest and pantaloons, into the streets, amid songs and shouts; beside 
divers other matters, which shall not be mentioned. The boys fired 
guns and hurled blue lights and flaming balls through the air; and 
thus the fury was kept up, increasing in strength as the hours wore on, 
until the light in the east announced the approach of another day. 
Thus ended, for the time, the Partisan Wars or SToKEvVILLE. Per- 
haps they have their moral. 
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Tue daily sun, throned in the glowing dome, 
Sheds universal blessings down. This round 
Wide world, and all that it contains; the ground 
Life-teeming, the dell where thick herds roam, 
The busy mart, the still secluded home, 

The whole earth were bleak chaos, but for thee ! 
All thriftily use thy light: none thankfully 
Look upward whence their life-long blessings come. 
Thou sendest, Lorn! the glorious sun, to move 
By thy command. Yet though no hour can fall 
Unmarked by wondrous mercies of thy love, 
How oft in our cold hearts thine eye doth find 
Nor thankfulness nor passing thought, for all 
The wonders that thou doest for mankind! 





Powers the Sculptor. 
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‘Tue cock’s shrill clarion’ heralds in the day! 
Now ope, from dream-land visions, myriad eyes, 
And some to joy, many to sorrow rise : 

The tuneful birds that throng the mountain gray 
Sing joyously ; and in the cot pra 

Tongues that sweet Slumber had in silence bound. 
Thus, when th’ archangel’s trumpet-blast shall sound 
Reéchoing through the universe, away 

From worlds no longer tombs, shall we, on wing 
Uprising, don our robes of glory! All 

The angelic harps and choirs shall then employ 
New voices in their mighty song. Then shall 
The morning stars again together sing, 

And all the sons of God shall shout for joy! 


POWERS THE SCULPTOR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCEER MAGAZINE. 


Sir: I send you the translation of an article from the Giornale 
Arcadico of Rome, in relation to our countryman Powers. The author, 
Signor Miewrarini, is superintendent of the magnificent collection of 
ancient gems, coins, and medals, belonging to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, a post not only of high trust, but requiring the most extensive and 
intimate knowledge of art and antiquity. To the profound learning 
and fine taste of Signor Migliarini, every one capable of appreciating 
them will bear witness, if they have had the pleasure of forming his 
acquaintance, or even of availing themselves of the special permission 
required to visit the inestimable cabinet intrusted to his charge. Him- 
self an artist in his youth, he was, while pursuing his studies at Rome, 
the companion of Coleridge and Allston, the latter of whom will doubt- 
less hear with pleasure that his old associate inquires after him from 
every American with all the interest of early friendship. Even the 
censure of such a man would be more valuable than the lavish and 
undistinguishing praise of shallow and unskilful observers, since he 
certainly would not condescend to criticise the works of any artist 
destitute of merit. His warm and discriminating approbation of one 
beloved and admired for private worth as much as for professional 
excellence, must be hailed with honest exultation by every American, 
as a proof that our country is advancing in the arts that soothe, sweeten, 
and embellish life. Placing it within the reach of those who do not 
read Italian, was therefore at once a duty of friendship and patriotism, 
the more imperative, since an attempt has been made to undervalue 
Powers as a sculptor. Among us there is no need to stir the fires of 
avarice, ambition, or party-spirit; they burn with at least sufficient 
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fierceness. But every spark of genius exhibited in the beautiful creations 
of the mind should be carefully fanned and cherished, that we may thus 
not only multiply the rational and innocent enjoyments of civilization, 
but leave something to posterity by which our age may be remembered. 

If we fail in according to our artists due praise, it is often because 
our commendation is misdirected and excessive, the result of inexperi- 
ence and national vanity, while any deficiency of patronage is to be 
attributed to the haste, impatience, and instability of our business-like 
existence, where every one is anticipating a future period of ease and 
affluence ; but for the present, so engrossing and so expensive are dress, 
equipage, and entertainments, has no time and no capital to spare. Yet 
our want of discrimination is at least as remarkable as any thing else. 
Thus, for example, our government have employed foreign artists of little 
reputation to the exclusion of our own, in reality far their superiors ; 
and the supposed advantage of cheap literature, but in truth the interest 
of a few publishers who live by literary piracy, is considered a sufficient 
objection to international copy-right. 

Now so far as sculpture is concerned, it would seem clear that one 
of two courses should be adopted. If we design to ornament our capitol 
with the finest specimens money can command, we ought to go to mas- 
ters of acknowledged excellence, to Thorwalsden for instance, and to 
Bartolini. In doing this however, we should give no proof of our own 
capacity as a people for the fine arts, and leave behind us no monuments 
of our progress in them. It would be evidence of nothing but that the 
American government having so much money to expend on statuary, 
had sense and taste enough to choose some one capable of executing 
their commission. But by employing the best native sculptors, even 
supposing them inferior to those already named, we should at least 
evince the possession of some original genius among ourselves, while 
every statue thus created by national patronage would become a land- 
mark in the history of art. Less than half the orders of congress have 
been given to our own Greenough, of whom we may justly be proud, 
and not one to Powers, Crawford, or Clevinger, whose works beside 
much intrinsic merit would possess imperishable historic interest. We 
are in the infancy of art. The men who now occupy the field can never 
be forgotten; and in this view of the subject, as a citizen of the New 
World, not insensible to the wonders of the Old, I would rather see in 
our capitol statues from the chisel of any of the artists just mentioned, 
or from those of Dexter, Brown, or Brackett, with whose works I am 
less acquainted, and who are comparatively young in their profession, 
than those .of any foreign master, however celebrated. Surely it is not 
creditable to us as a nation that we should employ third or fourth-rate 
foreign artists, while Greenough, by the unbiassed and unsolicited votes 
of his rivals, is elected professor of sculpture in the royal academy of 
Florence, and Powers extorts from the Italians his competitors the most 
sincere and enthusiastic admiration. 

In relation to painting, congress has pursued a wiser course. The 
panels of the rotunda are to be filled by American painters. But in 
literature, on the other hand, while our press teems with republications 
of the flimsiest English productions; books which look as if they had 
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been written by contract at so much the thousand superficial feet, 
Wasuineron Irvine it is understood has had lying by him for some 
time a most valuable mss., whose publication is deferred because there 
is no adequate security for literary property; and Prescott’s private 
fortune alone enabled him to put forth his admirable history in a becom- 
ing form. Yet no people vaunt more than we do of our distinguished 
men ; few read more, newspapers included ; and none assert higher claims 
to intelligence, or assume to be greater patrons of art and literature. 

There is room to suspect that while we laud ourselves to the skies, it 
is generally without any very great reliance on our own opinions, and 
with a secret admiration of every thing foreign. Hence our prurient 
curiosity to hear all that is said of us by every itinerant book-maker, 
whose volume is purchased with an avidity proportioned to its dose of 
national and individual calumny. 

Dealing too much in superlatives, we eulogize ourselves, our country, 
our institutions, our men, women and children; rail-roads, packet-ships, 
and steam-boats ; every thing in short, except our servants, too much in 
the style of a Fourth-of-July oration. This is all a matter of course, 
and no one thinks of it an instant after it is uttered. 

The criticism of a dispassionate and enlightened foreigner, therefore, 
upon any thing American, possesses double authority, on account of our 
habitual reverence for transatlantic opinions, and the distrust of our own 
self-sufficient and exaggerated praises. It often obtains greater credit 
than even the calm and sober approbation of those among us whose 
experience and cultivated taste entitle them to the highest respect, even 


Mr. Everett himself, for example ; because there is a lurking, however 


unjust suspicion, that personal friendship or national pride may influence 
their judgment. 


R. H.W. 
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HIRAM POWERS THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 


FROM THE GIORNALE ARCADICO. 


Tue history of the fine arts expatiates over one of the most delight- 
ful regions of human knowledge, interesting us continually by a series 
of agreeable i images, free for the most part from all that is revelting in 
every other kind ‘of ‘history. That portion of it which regards the early 
education of artists, directing them by the true path to the desired end, 
is of the utmost importance to studious youth, and has been the subject 
of attention from a very remote period. ‘There is a peculiar charm in 
tracing the formation of some rare genius, who excites wonder and 
attains celebrity entirely unassisted by an able master. It is to an 
examination of this phenomenon I address myself, and in the ese art 
exclusively. 

Pliny on the authority of Duris tells us of Lysippus, that he became 
a great artist without having been the pupil of any one, noting however 
that Cicero held a different opinion.* If the passage of the Roman 


* Lysirrum Sicyonium, Duris negat, Tullius fuisse discipulum affirmat — PLim, 34 19, 6. 
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orator respecting Lysippus be that known to every one, there must have 

been some degree of prejudice in Pliny. It purports that Lysippus 

acknowledged the Lancer of Polycletes for his master.* But is it 

possible that the single statue of a young man could guide him in the 

great diversity of character which his numerous productions required ? 
Beside, may we not suppose the existence of some other passage among 
the lost works of Cicero? It will not be useless therefore to review 
the few memorials left to us. In the first place, we know of Lysippus 
that in his boyhood he was employed in the shop of a bronzist. It is 
natural therefore to believe, that guided by his inclination he began to 
exercise his talent in modelling. Uncertain in the choice of an instructer, 
he desired to take counsel from an experienced and unbiassed judge. 
Eupompus the painter merited this character, being already advanced 
in age, and having instructed Pamphylus, who at this period was the 
preceptor of the young Apelles. Eupompus must have known or 
divined the genius of Lysippus, for when the latter asked him what 
master he should follow, the former pointed to a crowd of men who were 
at hand, thus designing doubtless to teach him that he ought to imitate 
Nature in all her endless variety, and not any artist in his own peculiar 
manner. Whoever follows after another will never get before him, said 
Michael Angelo, It is therefore clearly forbidden to imitate any one, 

. however celebrated, since we thus give up our birth-right as children of 
Nature, to become her grand-children only. From masters however, 
profiting by their experience, must be learned the means of imitating 
her by the best and shortest methods. 

At present this precept deserves to be explained more at large than 
might be pleasing to those who recommend the imitation of Nature 
without selection or discrimination, not excluding even her defects. It 
has already been a thousand times repeated, how great is the diversity 
between the ancient Greeks and ourselves; between their customs and 
ours; how easy it was to obtain models then, and how difficult now. 
In our days these circumstances are studiously lost sight of. Let us 
proceed. Lysippus attained such celebrity that he was one of the three 
who were alone permitted to make likenesses of Alexander the Great.t 
He himself was wont to say that his predecessors had represented men 
as they are, and he as they ought to be; an assertion which remains 
uncontradicted.§ This is an evident indication that he sought the beau- 
ideal; that perfection of form of which Nature is too avaricious to 
bestow it by preference on any individual. I ask pardon for this 
digression, and return to my subject. 

It is related of Silanion that he acquired fame without the aid of 
a master. On this topic Falconet sagaciously remarks: ‘In order to 

make the fact surprising, it would be requisite to show that Silanion 
was born and had lived in a remote corner of the world where pictures 


* Potrcreti Doryphorum sibi Lysippus aichat magistrum fuisse.—In Brurt., 86. 
+ Sep primo erarium fabrum, audendi rationem cwpisse pictoris Eupompi responso. 


Eum enim 
interrogatum, quem sequeretur antecedentium, dixisse demonstrata hominum multitudine, naturam 
ipsam imitandam esse, non artificem. — Piin., Loc. crt. 

Apetvgs in painting, Lysippus in bronze, and Pyrgoteles in gems. 

Vuicoave dicebat, ab illis factos quales essent homines, a se quales viderentur esse. — Pitn., Loc. 


cit. 
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and statues were unknown; but in the centre of Greece, amidst the 
master-pieces of art, in the age of Alexander, surrounded by the most 
celebrated artists, all astonishment vanishes.’ 

The instance I intend to produce includes all the conditions required 
by Falconet, may be regarded as unique, and therefore worthy of the 
greatest attention. 

In the interior and agricultural portion of America, inhabited only 
by farmers, namely in the State of Vermont and village of Woodstock, 
Hiram Powers was born during the year 1805. He was removed 
while yet a child to Cincinnati, in Ohio, then a hamlet, now a city; but 
this, far from offering him any increased advantage, subjected him to a 
misfortune, the loss of his father. Necessity constrained him to sup- 
port himself by his labor and ingenuity in mechanics. A secret con- 
sciousness of his genius however taught him for what he was destined. 
He imagined something like the plastic art while yet a stranger to its 
existence; and so vehement was the passion, that doubtless if he had 
not found, he would himself have created it. The first materials on 
which he employed himself, especially wax, did not entirely content 
him. In this state of restless desire he had approached his seventeenth 
year, when he saw for the first time a bust in plaster, which however 
destitute of merit strongly fixed his attention. After some time he 
found, even in Cincinnati, an amateur who attempted to model in clay 
the portrait of some celebrated personage. He saw the material and 
the mode of working it; in fine all he desired. To him this was a 
fortunate discovery, the realization of his dreams. To turn with 
avidity to the imitation of, what he saw, to struggle eagerly first to equal, 
then to surpass it, to produce admirable likenesses, and such most 
assuredly as he himself had never seen, succeeded each other with 
such rapidity as scarcely left time to note the stages of his progress, so 
swift were the pinions of his happy genius. 

If this artist, hurried forward by natural inspiration, had merely 
arrived at a servile, however faithful an imitation of nature, it would be 
no great wonder. But at the first glance he has formed for himself a 
just conception of the art of portraiture, uniting to the characteristic 
features the spirit and expression of the individual. He has dedicated 
himself to preserve the grandeur of the whole, at the same time that he 
represents the minutest details, and may be hailed as the Denner of 
sculpture. He is careful that every head of his shall preserve, even in 
its smallest particulars, that type of unison, that mixture of variety and 
individuality coherent with themselves, which is the special attribute of 
nature, and totally escapes from the eyes of somany. Such a combi- 
nation of rare qualities becomes marvellous in one who could not 
previously have had any idea of the works of ancient Greece, nor even 
of the sculpture of Donatello, Mino da Fiesole, and Gambarelli. 

Continuing with increasing delight to model in clay, he had occasion 
to visit some of the principal cities of his country, whence at a favora- 
ble period, he directed his steps to Washington. Many of the dis- 
tinguished men of the nation were assembled in congress, and Powers 
enjoyed the opportunity of multiplying portraits. Among the members 
of that respectable assemblage were to be found some who, having 
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travelled among us, had acquired just notions of the fine arts. This is 
all one as saying, he encountered competent judges capable of appre- 
ciating the true merit of his labors. 

Perceiving now that encouragement would not be wanting, Powers 
wisely resolved on a voyage to Italy, where he might finish what he had 
begun, and at the same time perfect himself in his art. Arrived at 
Florence, it was the same thing to find marble and direct all his energies 
to overcome its resistance ; and when the instruments and mechanism in 
use were not sufficient to produce the results he sought, his own skill 
and ingenuity enabled him to fabricate others. He reproduced in the 
more obdurate material all that he had at first executed in the softer ; 
and true and unprejudiced critics accorded him their admiration. 

The fame of Apelles’ portraits is known to every one. They were 
held so like the originals in every particular, that physiognomists 
founded their judgments upon them, in the same manner as if they had 
been living persons.* 

Those who, with another name and end, occupy themselves with 
similar speculations, may find in the likenesses of Powers full scope for 
the exercise of their ingenuity, even though color be wanting. In fact, 
while engaged in examining some of them, another person present, who 
had perhaps a tincture of such knowledge, said to me with enthusiasm : 
‘Have you remarked that head? What a penetrating character it has! 
How expressive are all the features! That is doubtless a new Demos- 
thenes. That other must certainly be an upright arbiter of the laws. 
In that one yonder there is an energetic calmness which bespeaks 
the dictator,’ etc., etc. Occupying myself only with the art, I listened 
carelessly, taking no interest in individuals unknown to me even by 
name, and little noting such observations, however plausibly supported. 
If what he said to me by conjecture was really well-founded, the truth 
of Pliny’s sentence will be confirmed; that the admirable portion of 
this art consists in adding greater celebrity to men already celebrated.t 

Such productions are rare in our day because many think it right to 
execute portrait in the heroic style, of which they have examples from 
the ancients, taking little pains to preserve an exact likeness. But 
though rare, some remarkable specimens have been produced in that 
line also. And among them it is impossible to pass over the magnificent 
and I may say colossal portrait of Pope Rezzonico in St. Peters at 
Rome, by the celebrated Canova. 

In despite of those who detract from the merits of that great man, it 
cannot be denied that he has surpassed himself in the venerable image 
where devotion is embodied in the fine character of the head whose 
extensive surface enabled the artist to express the most minute details, 
consistently with general magnificence, so that the work seems less a 
statue than a picture from the pencil of Titian. 

Let me anticipate, finally, the caution of some sophist who will possi- 
bly concede, what many excellent critics have already willingly con- 


* Imactnes adeo similitulinis indiscrete pinxit, ut (incredibile dictu) Apion grammaticus scriptum 
reliquerit, qaendim ex facie hominum addivinantem (quos metoposcopos vocant) ex iis dixisse aut 
future mortis annos, aut preterite. — Piin., 35, 36, 14. 

¢ Mirumevus in hec arte est, quod nobiles viros nobiliores facit — Pii:, 34, 19, 14. 
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ceded, the superiority of Powers in busts, but nevertheless hesitates to 
pronounce him a perfect sculptor, because he has not yet produced any 
thing in the more important branches of the art. 

It should be remembered that his rapid and impetuous career in the 
one field has allowed him no time to labor in the other. But at 
present he is no longer the inhabitant of a remote region, a stranger to 
the arts, nor are ideas and examples wanting to his progress. He who 
has known how to reach so far without assistance, will in a better 
position easily attain all he requires: 

It may be added, that he has already commenced the model of a 
statue, and we may reasonably promise ourselves he will carry it to the 
same perfection that marks every other work he has hitherto under- 
taken. Possessing as he does the gift of genius, joined to assiduity, a 
passionate love for his art, and the modesty necessary to be always 
capable of improvement, his success may be confidently predicted. 


A. M. Mierrarin1. 


STANZAS. 


Streamer! in thy placid face 

Many an imaged form I trace ; 

Bending o'er thy grassy side, 
Childhood's grace and manhood’s pride ; 
And with feeble step and slow, 
Mirrored there, the aged go. 

Streamlet! as thou murmurest on 

Tell of those who now are gone! 


Say, who sat beneath the shade 
That the willow-tree hath made; 
Drooping low thy banks above, 
Whispering in its leaves, of love! 
Here a mound of earth I see 
Raised beneath the willow-tree : 
Streamlet! as thou murmurest on, 
Tell of those who now are gone ! 


When the moon-beam downward gave 
Mournful light unto thy wave ; 

When the stars together shone, 

High, thy sparkling crest upon ; 
When the flowers by Fancy drest 
Hung in fragrance o’er thy breast : 
Streamlet! as thou murmurest on, 
Tell of those who now are gone! 


Did some gushing eye with thee 
Blend its tears of misery ? 

Stooped some fevered brow to lave 
In the coolness of thy wave? 
Whispered e’er a voice of love 
Thy rich velvet banks above? 
Streamlet! as thou murmurest on, 
Tell of those who now are gone! 
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Many a form hath o’er thee bent ; 
Many a laugh and low lament, 
Many a joyous, mournful word 
Hath thy rippling murmur heard. 
Oft this tree, when flowers were dead, 
O’er thy breast its leaves hath shed : 
Streamlet ' as thou murmurest on, 
Tell of those who now are gone! 





























Came a pilgrim to thy brink, 
Fast unloosing life’s last link ? 
Gazed a child in mirthful glee, 
Gentle streamJet! down on thee ? 
Sleep they all in Death’s embrace ? 
Do | not their image trace ? 
Streamlet ! as thou murmurest on, 
Tell of those who now are gone! 


‘One, but one to thee I name, 
Often to my side that came ; 
First, in childhood’s blooming hour, 
Like a rose in summer bower, 

Bent she o’er my tiny swell ; 

Her eyes’ soft light like moonlight fell : 
Ceaseless, as I murmur on, 

Speak I now of CuitpHoop gone ! 


‘ Next in maiden-pride she stood, 
Bursting into womanhood ; 
Round her cheek dark tresses crept, 
Where, half-seen, rose-blushes slept : 
To a pale-browed youth she clung, 
Like a leaf on aspen hung! 
Like her form from off my wave, 
Back her heart his image gave: 
Ceaseless, as I murmur on, 
Tell I now of Lovers gone! 






‘She came again ; the sun had set ; 
With drops of dew the flowers were wet: 
Blent with dew and flowing wave, 

Tears like glistening pearls she gave ! 
Pale her cheek ; wa Code now 

Leaned she o’er my grassy brow. 
Ceaseless, as I murmur on, 

Tell I now, rue Loven had gone! 


‘When sad Autumn’s breath had blown, 
And the willow’s leaves were strown, 
I saw, with feeble step and slow, 

That pale, life-weary mourner go! 

Low beneath yon drooping shade ? 
A fresh and lonely grave is made : 
Ceaseless, as I murmur on, 
Tell I now tuat Maipen gone!’ 


New-York University, Nov., 1841. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Attorney. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘T'ug opportunity which the attorney had been seeking for years was 
at length come. It was strange that one so notoriously infamous could 
have gained an ascendency over a man like Mr. Crawford, or kept on in a 
course of hypocrisy and deception for so long a time without detection. 
Often had he been placed in situations where he trembled lest his char- 
acter should be unmasked and his schemes frustrated; but the devil 
aided him, and he did escape. The rumors in circulation against him 
were whispered in the old man’s ear; but he shook his head, said that 
he knew him well; had seen nothing to give color to such tales; that 
they were vile slanders, and that he did not believe them. 

In truth, to strong natural sense and great purity of character Mr. 
Crawford united a heart as guileless as that of a child. The very 
rumors that kept others off, drew him nearer to the attorney. His 
indignation was aroused at what he considered an unjust persecution, 
and strong in his own rectitude, he determined, as far as his influence 
would go, to let the world see that he was not biassed by it. His friends 
at last ceased to remonstrate, but shook their heads, and said he would 
pay for it some day. 

There was one person however on whom these reports had their effect, 
and that was Mr. Crawford’s daughter; but it was in vain that she 
urged her father to inquire about the man, to trace these tales to their 
source, and to ascertain their truth. He merely laughed; told her that 
she was a good girl; that he was sorry she did n’t like the lawyer, and 
there the matter dropped; and thus it remained until his sudden and 
dangerous illness afforded an opportunity of which Bolton did not 
scruple to avail himself. 

When the attorney made his appearance at his office on the morning 
after his interview with Higgs and Wilkins, he was so pale, his face so 
thin and ghastly, and his eye so black and bright, that it struck even his 
clerk, who was a young gentleman not ordinarily struck with any thing 
appertaining to the office. 

During the whole of that long night his mind had been on the rack. 
His brain was teeming with cases similar to his own, with stories of 
those defrauded by designing relatives; of old men sent to mad-houses 
while they had their senses, and shut up with lunatics, gibbering idiots, 
and men stark raving mad; lying on straw in damp cells, while their 
relatives seized all they had and lived in luxury; of those stripped of 
their property by artful men whom they trusted, who wormed them- ~ 
selves into their confidence and then sent them into the world — beggars. 
Hundreds of tales of this sort sprang up in his memory, so fast and 
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thick, that he wondered where he had heard them all. He recollected 
too that almost always the truth had worked out at last; those wronged 
had regained their own, and the wrong-doer met his meed. He had 
endeavored to sleep, but his slumber was but the continuation of his 
waking thoughts; and when he awoke it was still the same. He left 
his house and went to his office, and endeavored to attend to business ; 
but he could not. Persons came to him seeking advice, or to inquire 
concerning law-suits which he had in his hands. Some he answered 
abruptly, so that they left his doors, never to enter them again ; others, 
struck by his abstracted, anxious look, supposed that some heavy trouble 
had overtaken him, and went off; and many he refused to see. He 
remained several hours with the door locked, admitting none: then he 
suddenly started up, put on his hat, walked rapidly through the streets 
until exhausted, and returning to his office, locked the door and remained 
shut up until late in the day. But notwithstanding his bodily restless- 
ness, there was no irresolution. His course was traced out clearly, 
decidedly, step by step. He formed plans to defend every part of his 
proceedings. Old musty Jaw books had been drawn from their hiding 
places; the law of wills had been studied over with the most anxious 
care; its various changes and modifications had been noted, and books 
of reference, reports, old and modern, were examined. Yet the will 
was aclear one. It was a plain simple devise of his whole property, to 
his old friend Reuben Bolton, appointing him his sole executor, men- 
tioning his daughter in terms of affection, but also speaking of her as 
illegitimate, and leaving her nothing. There was nothing in the will 
either abstruse or complex; nothing to hang a doubt upon; yet the 
attorney pored it over and over. He doubted on points of law, where 
he had never doubted before. He examined and reéxamined even the 
attestation clause ; compared it with the statute; suggested difficulties 
and obstacles which were perfectly puerile, and which in any other 
state of mind he would never have dreamed of. There was scarcely a 
doubt that he had not raised, and was not prepared to meet. One thing 
only was wanting, and that was the death of Mr. Crawford. The law- 
yer haunted the house of the sick man like a spirit of evil. From 
morning till night, at all hours, he was there; sometimes in the drawing- 
room, sometimes stopping to inquire about him of the servants, and 
sometimes prowling at his very bed-side. The old man lingered for a 
long time, but he died at last. 

It was a quaint, old-fashioned room in which he lay, unlike the rest 
of the house; with low ceilings, and filled with rich, luxurious, but 
antiquated furniture; for he had a curious taste in such matters. The 
walls were painted with grotesque and strange figures, engaged in some 
heathen ceremonial. Heavy curtains of a dark color hung from the 
bedstead, and down from the windows, sweeping the floor, Around 
the room were chairs of massive wood, elaborately carved, which he 
had collected with much trouble and expense; shelves, and book-cases 
too, with rare old volumes and dingy folios, whose writers had long 
since slept with the earth-worm. ‘T'he whole house had been furnished 
to suit his daughter, with the exception of this single room; but here 
he had indulged his taste for the fantastic. Little by little he had col- 
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lected these costly and rare articles. And now, in that dark old room, 
with all this mystic collection about him, the old man was passing away ! 

His daughter was watching at his bed-side. She knew that he must 
die. But hope is a still, pure spring, that wells from the bottom of the 
heart, and gushes up in spite of obstacles. She hoped that the filmy 
eye would again brighten; and that the deep labored breath would 
subside into the calm, regular respiration of natural sleep. How sad 
and dreary it was to sit there hour after hour, hearing nothing but that 
loud panting breath, with nothing to break the stillness except the low 
ticking of the watch which seemed to be whispering its warning in her 
ear; and the occasional far-off sound of the church-clock, which seemed 
like a solemn summons to the grave! How anxiously did that poor girl 
watch for one look of recognition, or some little mark of kindness from 
one who had loved her as none would ever love her again! How often 
did she press the hand that lay near her own, motionless and icy cold! 
But the pressure was not returned; and the face which once would 
have brightened at the slightest token of affection from her, remained 
rigid as if cut from stone. 

It was late at night, and all was quiet, when the old man suddenly 
stretched out his hand, as if groping for something. 

‘Helen, my child!’ he muttered. 

The girl rose hastily, took his hand between her own, and bent over 
him. 

‘I want Helen,’ muttered he, in the same indistinct tone, and looking 
in her face with a piteous expression, that made the tears gush from her 
eyes. ‘I want my dear little girl, Helen.’ 

‘T am here, father,’ said she. 

The old man looked long and earnestly at her; drew her closer to 
him; then shook his head, smiled vacantly, and laid his cheek on the 
pillow with an expression of patience and disappointment that made her 
very heart ache. He uttered something in a low tone, which she could 
not understand. At times he spoke of green fields; of boys in their 
play-grounds. She heard him murmuring the names of old gray-haired 
men who had gone to their graves long years before, and speaking to 
them as if they were children about him. Then he muttered on, sonie- 
times of one thing sometimes of another; but always in a happy, 
cheerful vein ; and sometimes he laughed ; a gay, joyous, ringing Jaugh ; 
one that might have burst from the lips of a young child; but oh! how 
sad from those of a dying old man! By degrees however the strag- 
gling rays of intellect seemed to concentrate; he spoke of more recent 
occurrences; then suddenly he raised himself in the bed, and pushed 
the hair back from his face. 

‘Helen,’ said he, in a strong, clear voice, ‘is that you?’ 

His daughter only pressed his hand. 

‘You ’re a good girl; God bless you! I’m going, Helen, and I’ve 
much to tell you.’ He paused. The cloud which had for a moment 
been lifted, again obscured his mind, and he sank back on his pillow. 
The look of intelligence which had brightened his face disappeared 
and was succeeded by a blank, idiotic stare. Hour after hour his 
daughter continued to watch, until late in the night, when suddenly the 
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respiration of the sick man became deeper and more labored; then 
came one long rattling gurgling breath. His daughter rose and bent 
over him; another deep, deep breath came; a pause; then one sharp 


convulsive quivering gasp; his head fell on one side; his jaw dropped ; 
and all was over. 


Ar about ten o’clock on the following morning, a short fat man, 
dressed in black, with a crape on his hat, walked gravely up the steps 
in front of the house, and rang the bell. 

‘I’m come to measure the old gentleman,’ said he, in a sombre tone, 
as the red-eared servant opened the door. 

‘ You ’re late in the day, my old feller,’ replied the man, looking from 
behind the door; ‘the old gentleman’s off; he wo’n’t wear clothes 
again.’ 


‘ But he will a coffin,’ replied the man in black, ‘ and that’s what I 
come for.’ 


‘Oh!’ exclaimed the servant, opening the door so as to admit him ; 
* you ’re the undertaker, are you?’ 

The man in black nodded, walked into the entry, took his hat off, 
brushed it with his sleeve, and laid it on a chair. 

‘Did he die easy ?’ inquired he, looking sadly at the man, who eyed 
.him with respectful awe, and was at that moment engaged in calculating 
how many gentlemen that same undertaker had measured in the course 
of the last year. ‘ Did he die easy ?’ 

‘Oh! very easy, Sir, very easy,’ replied the servant. ‘ He went off, 
a’ most without knowing it his self.’ 

‘That must be a great comfort to his friends, a very great comfort.’ 

‘It was, Sir, a very great one. It makes ’em all feel uncommon 
comfortable.’ As he spoke, he passed his hand gently over his stomach, 
as if something there also contributed in no small degree to his own 
state of complacency. 

‘They don’t all go off so, Sir,’ said the undertaker solemnly. ‘I’ve 
hee’rd tell of scenes that would curdle the blood, Sir; freeze the limbs, 
Sir; make the heart stand still, and all that sort o’ thing, Sir. Them 
people always shrink; their spirits shrink before they go, and their 
bodies shrink arterwards. Most people stretches when they die, but 
they shrink. ‘There was an elderly lady who I measured last week 
died in that very way. She went off desperate. She fit all her poor 
relations; tore down the bed-curtains, and finally expired in the act of 
biting off her own heel. Well, Sir, she was one of them that shrink. 
A ready-made coffin was ordered, and I measured her shortly arter- 
wards. She was a five-foot-sixer. I went to the shop; no five-foot- 
sixers were ready. I returned and measured her again; she had 
shrunk so that she fitted in a five-foot-fourer, which we had on hand, 
as snug as a pea in its pod. There’s evidence for you; the evidence 
of one’s own senses!’ 

The red-eared servant drew in his breath solemnly. 

‘Gentlemen of our profession see strange sights, Sir,’ continued the 
undertaker, growing mysterious, and sinking his voice. ‘I’ll tell you 
one. This is in confidence, you know,’ said he, looking earnestly into 
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the two opaque globes which appeared anxious to start from their 
owner’s head into his own. 


The servant nodded. 

‘Well, Sir, there was one man, an old man, a little fleshy, something 
like myself,’ said he, looking with some complacency at his own little 
apple belly, ‘ but rich, Sir, rich as—as—as any body; a pious man 
too, Sir, quite pious; went to church reg’lar, sung loud, put money in 
the plate, Sir, and all that sort o’ thing; but he had the blessedest long 
nose I ever did see. Well, he died on a suddent one day, and his 
nevvy, who was to get his cash, was desperate to get him under ground, 
for fear he would n’t keep, he said; keep dead, J s’pected.’ Here the 
undertaker paused, and looked darkly at the eyes of the servant. ‘He 
ordered a coffin to be ready in twenty minutes. In twenty minutes I 
was there, and so was the coffin. We put him in it; but when we 


went to fasten on the lid, up stuck that nose, two inches above it. The 
nevvy clenched his teeth " 


‘The lid wo’n’t go on,’ said I. 

‘It must!’ said he. 

‘ But it wo’n’t; the nose wo’n’t let it.’ 

‘D—n the nose!’ said he, shaking his fist at the old gentleman ; 
‘ flatten it.’ 

‘It would be disrespectful to the departed,’ said I. 

‘Then bore a hole in the lid and let it stick out ; he must be buried 
to-day.’ 

‘ Well, Sir, we did bore a hole in the lid, and the nose did stick out ; 
and he was buried in that way. Well, Sir,’ continued he, looking 
cautiously about him, ‘ten years arterwards I buried a young woman 
in that same vault, and I thought I’d look at the old gentleman’s coffin. 
I did, Sir. The hole was there, but the nose was gone; cone!’ And 
the undertaker now looked horrified. 

‘They say bodies moulders in the tomb,’ said the servant ; ‘ perhaps 
noses moulders too.’ 

The undertaker cast a compassionate glance at the unsophisticated 
man before him, and then answered : 

‘No Sir, no Sir. He was buried alive, and as soon as he was left in 
that vault, and smelt its dampness, he pulled in his nose for fear he’d 
catch cold. ‘That was the way of it; and he must’a died in fits, 
spasms, despair, horror, clenched teeth, and all that sort o’ thing!’ 

‘Perhaps he was smuddered there,’ suggested the listener. 

‘It could n’t ’a been,’ replied the undertaker ; ‘ that there hole was a 
wentilator.’ 

‘Oh! it was, was it? Well, you know,’ said the man half apologeti- 
cally, ‘I, not being in the coffin line, could n’t know that.’ 

‘Of course not, of course not.’ The man in black then thrust his 
hand in his pocket and drew out a rule which he deliberately unfolded 
and put under his arm. 

‘Business brisk?’ inquired the servant, apparently desirous of edging 
off from a subject in which he found himself beyond his depth. 

‘Mournfully brisk, Sir, mournfully brisk,’ replied the undertaker, 
shaking his head, and again thrusting his hand in his pocket, from 
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which, after a great jingling among keys and small coins, he drew out 
a pen-knife, and carefully passed its point under his finger-nails, which 
had lately been put in deep mourning. ‘Scarlet fever is very prevalent 
among children, and there’s a great demand for foar-fouters. But 
come, let’s attend to the old gentleman.’ So saying, he shut his 
knife, put it in his pocket, and motioned to the servant to lead the way. 
In a few minutes they returned. The undertaker took up his hat, con- 
templated the crape seriously, then opened the front door, and walked 
sadly toward his work-shop, meditating on the uncertainty of human 
life, and a sudden rise which had lately taken place in the price of 
mahogany. 

The afternoon of the old man’s funeral was a dreary one. The 
weather was wet and heavy. ‘The rain came down in torrents. Sad- 
ness and silence brooded over the house where death had been busy. 
The cold unearthly chill of the grave had stolen from its home in the 
church vault, to claim the dead before its time. The servants moved 
about with-stealthy steps. Conversations were carried on below the 
breath; all was subdued, still, dream-like. At last the undertaker 
came, and two or three men with him. He held whispered consulta- 
tions with those who had charge of arranging the funeral. His was 
the only hurried step; for it was an every-day business with him; and 
. he was only anxious that the dead should be so treated as to bring 
more custom to his shop. His manner broke the trance of the whole 
household. ‘There began to be a slight bustle; his name was called 
loudly by those who wanted his opinion on different matters of funeral 
etiquette : a long consultation took place near the door of Miss Craw- 
ford’s room; then there was a laugh suddenly cut short for fear it 
might reach her ear. Presently she heard heavy steps ascending the 
stairs, to the room over hers, where the corpse lay, and several voices 
speaking, and giving directions. The short, irregular, struggling 
tread, and abrupt, quick orders, told her that they were moving the 
body. Then followed a tramping of many feet, at the head of the 
stairs, and a rattling of the railings; then a thump against the wall. 

‘Take care, Bill!’ saidthe undertaker; ‘don’t let it slip! Gently 
now, gently; h’ist the feet over the railing; that’s it. Can you and 
Ned hold it till I get under the head and support it?’ 

‘I think so,’ responded a gruff voice; ‘ but be quick! He’s devilish 
heavy.’ 

‘Spry’s the word,’ replied the other; ‘but don’t speak so loud; 
we’re near the young lady’s room, and she takes it hard, I’m told. 
There, come on; let it come. That’s it.’ 

The steps now approached the room and passed the door, and in a 
few minutes the body was deposited in the passage. A dead silence 
ensued, broken only by the pattering of the rain on the window-panes. 
Presently a carriage drove up, then another and another, and persons 
were heard in the entry below, shaking their umbrellas, and stamping 
the wet from their feet. ‘The coachmen in the street shouted and 
called to each other. One said something about a pleasant ride for the 
old gentleman; and then there was a loud laugh. 

Helen heard all this, but it made no impression. The voices, the 
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steps of the gathering friends all sounded in her ears with fearful 
distinctness, but every sense except that of hearing seemed lost. 

At last all was silent. Then there was a heavy tramp in the room 
beneath, as of a moving multitude: the loud voice of the undertaker 
was heard calling to the hearse to drive on. Then came the cracking 
of whips and the noise of wheels; and the owner of that house had left 
it for ever. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ar about dusk on the second evening after the death of Mr. Craw- 
ford, the attorney sat in his office with his arms folded, his feet thrust 
near the fire, and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. A single candle was 
burning on a table near him, with a dull heavy light, throwing all sorts 
of fantastic shadows and shapes on the wall. Light, it scarcely 
afforded ; for in the remote parts of the room was an uncertain kind of 
mistness, through which every thing appeared strange and ghost-like. 
‘The very papers in the pigeon-holes seemed to nod and wink at each 
other; the high book-cases loomed out, like tall giants frowning across 
the room; the heavy folios which were piled along the floor, and under 
the desks and book-cases, wore the mysterious air of men secreting 
themselves; and a chair on which lay a hat, cloak and umbrella, looked 
like a portly man, wonderfully small in stature, but of ample dimensions, 
who stood up in one corner to be out of the way. The outer office 
was even more gloomy than the other; being a kind of receptacle for 
old coats, shelves filled with useless papers, book-cases tumbling to 
pieces, from age and neglect, and desks in various stages of decre- 
pitude. It was full of odd angles and shadowy corners: the very place 
for dim figures to step suddenly out into the room; and with the sound of 
the wind, as it whispered and wailed through the loop-holes and cran- 
nies of the old house, it was enough to conjure up all sorts of dreary 
and mystic feelings. 

Among this array of ruined and cast-off furniture, sat the attorney’s 
clerk; a gaunt, thin-legged boy, with red hair, hollow eyes, large knee- 
joints, feet modelled after fire-shovels, and hands to match. He wore a 
round jacket of snuff-colored cloth extending a few inches below his 
arm-pits, and trousers of the same material, which reached a few inches 
above his hip-bones. ‘The coat and trousers had once met, but the boy 
had lately taken it into his head to grow, and his shoulders, in increas- 
ing the distance between themselves and his hips, had carried the 
jacket with them. It is a matter of some doubt whether the boy’s legs 
grew or not; if they did, it was downward; for they only increased 
the gap between the jacket and trousers; and had not a pair of stout 
suspenders connected his upper and lower extremities, it is not certain 
but that the shoulders might have sauntered off, leaving the legs 
altogether. 

Various unaccountable impressions have always existed respecting 
the sympathy between a little boy’s head and his hinder parts. Many 
think that his brain is best stimulated by the application of stimulants 
‘to the rear, and that the harder he sits the harder he studies. Nature 
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is kind to small boys in making them tough in those aggrieved re- 
gions. 

The attorney apparently labored under some of these impressions ; 
for his clerk was perched at one of the cast-off desks, just mentioned, 
with Coke upon Littleton under his seat, and a volume of Blackstone, 
somewhat dog’s-eared, under his nose. He was reading with intense 
earnestness ; not that he had any peculiar relish for the writings of that 
learned gentleman; but being a little superstitious, he was at that 
particular moment under the firm conviction that a strange figure, with 
red eyes and green lips, was pleasantly peeping over his shoulder, and 
only waiting for him to look up to make some agreeable remark ; and that 
from a small window with one pane, directly over the desk, and open- 
ing into a dark closet, a stout Irish lady, whom he had seen hung the 
week previous, was looking out, and superintending his studies with a 
maternal eye. 

For a long time the attorney sat pondering in his back office. Over 
his head a solitary spider, who kept later hours than the most of his 
species, was straggling along the walls, with an uncertain, irresolute air, 
as if half asleep or out of his latitude. Bolton watched him until he 
was lost in the shadow of the room. Some chain of thought seemed 
snapped as he disappeared. ‘The attorney unfolded his-arms, rose to 
his feet, and muttered something to himself. 

‘No shrinking now; no, no! He’s dead, stone dead; stiff in his 
coffin! He at least, can say nothing; and she,’ said he, speaking 
aloud, ‘ let her do what she can! Tom!’ 

The long-legged boy started up and thrust his head in the door. 

‘Who’s been here this afternoon?’ 

‘Nobody but the old woman,’ replied the boy, bluntly. 

‘She here again?’ said the attorney, compressing his lips; ‘she’s 
always here, d—n her! What did she want?’ 

‘Nothing now.’ 

‘That ’s something strange,’ said Bolton. ‘ What did she say?’ 

‘She said,’ continued the boy looking full in the face of the attorney, 
and watching the effect of his words, with a sort of malignant pleasure, 
‘that the last time she was here she told you her husband was dying 
by inches; that they had nothing to buy even bread with, and that if 
you let that deputy-sheriff seize his furniture under his very eyes, it 
would kill him outright.’ 

‘I know it,’ replied the attorney; ‘something of that kind was said, 
but I did n’t listen to her.’ 

‘Well, said the boy, ‘the deputy did seize the furniture ; and the 
man did die: and she came here to tell you; and to say.that she hoped 
God would blight you in this world, and damn you hereafter. That’s 
what she wanted ; and when she said it, she shut the door, and hobbled 
through the entry, laughing loud enough to split her throat.’ 

Bolton compressed his lips, and turned deadly pale; but no further 
sign of emotion escaped him; and this too he mastered; for after a 
moment, he asked: ‘ Has any one else been here?’ 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Very well; shut the door; lock the outer one; and if any one 
knocks don’t answer.’ 
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The boy jerked the door to, in pursuance of his instructions; and 
Bolton stood still until he heard the key turned in the outer door, and 
the boy seating himself at his desk. 

‘She did say so, and he did die!’ muttered he. ‘ Well, that’s her 
affair. Every thing was done according to law. Let her blame those 
who make laws, not those who enforce them. Now to my own affairs.’ 

As he spoke, he went to the drawer and took out a large brass key, 
with which he unlocked the iron safe, and after fumbling among 
other papers, finally drew out the forged will, laid it on the table, 
lighted another candle, and read it from beginning to end, without 
pausing until his eye rested on the names of the witnesses. ‘George 
Wilkins, William Higgs,’ muttered he; ‘George Wilkins? George 
Wilkins ? — ay, George Wilkins: God! how I wish you had your throat 
cut!’ He folded up the paper, placed it in front of him, and resting 
his two elbows on the table, leaned his head between his hands, and 
seemed to read the endorsement. But other thoughts were in his 
mind. 

‘Yes he’s dead; dead, in his coffin, in his vault, with the damp earth 
over him. He can’t come back. He at least can’t cross me. I wish 
one other was with him; I’ve got his name as a witness, and if he 
were dead, and I could prove it—the law is kind — it would let me 
do without him.’ He rose, went to the safe, and feeling in one of the 
pigeon-holes, drew out a large Spanish knife. He held the blade to 
the light, and seemed in deep thought. He tried the point on the end 
of his finger. His teeth unconsciously became set, his nostril 
expanded, his dark eyes shone like jet, and he clenched the knife with a 
firm strong grasp. But almost at the same instant he relaxed his 
hand, and shook his head, muttering: ‘No, no; it ’s too perilous.’ 
Replacing the knife, he locked the safe and took out the key, as if to 
remove temptation. 

‘It wo’n’t do; it wo’n’t do!’ said he, shutting his eyes, as if to keep 
out some fancy that would rise. ‘Blood may come of it some day; 
but not now. But he has altered strangely. He’s as wild and fierce 
as-a tiger. He even begins to threaten. Let him look to himself! 
George Wilkins, I say look to yourself! I have you in my gripe; and 
go on you shall, step by step, until the law has separated you from the 
only one who stood between you and crime. Once rid of her, once 
where I will sink you, then betray me if you dare! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

Bolton laughed as he spoke; but God grant that such laughs may be 
few! It made even the long-legged clerk stop his ears and thrust his 
nose an inch nearer the dingy page in front of him; and it rang 
through the room so strangely, that it seemed to the attorney that 
another voice had taken it up, and was echoing it. He stopped and 
listened; but all was silent. Taking up the will, he thrust it in his 
pocket; and putting on his hat and cloak, went into the other office. 

‘You may go, Tom.’ 

Tom waited to hear no more. He darted from his desk; clutched 
up a small basket in which he usually brought his dinner; grabbed a 
ragged cap; blew out his candle, and dashed through the dark entry, 
as if fully persuaded that the devil was at his heels. As this was the 
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ordinary manner in which that young gentleman took his departure, it 
excited no surprise in the attorney, who waited until the noise of his 
steps had died away, then returned to his own room, and bringing the 
light to the outer office, extinguished it and went out, shutting and 
locking the door alter him. 

He now directed his steps toward the upper part of the city. He 
followed a narrow street until he came to a great thoroughfare, where 
he joined the crowd which poured along it in the direction he wished 
to go. He was so intent on his plans, that he did not observe several 
persons who spoke to him, and who were so struck by his unusual air, 
that they turned to look after him when he had passed them. Had 
this not been the case, it is probable he would have remarked a man 
loitering slowly behind him, accelerating his pace when he quickened 
his; now stopping to gaze in a shop-window, now at the corner of a 
street, now lagging to read some illuminated sign; but always with his 
eye on him; and always preserving the same relative distance between 
them. Bolton at last turned into a side street, and before he had gone 
a hundred yards the man was at his side. 

‘A fine night, Sir,’ said he. 

Bolton looked at him, made some remark in reply, and slackened his 
pace to permit him to go by. The man however seemed to have no 
intention to quit him. The attorney then pushed on, but the stranger 
did the same. At length Bolton stopped and said : 

‘If you have any business with me, name it. If not, pursue your 
course and leave me to pursue mine. I will not be dogged in this 
manner.’ 

‘For the matter of that,’ replied the stranger, ‘the street is free to 
every body; and if I happen to go in the same direction that you do, 
or to walk fast or slow, or to stop when you do, I suppose there is no 
law to regulate my pace or my pauses, or to prevent my walking in any 
direction I choose. You must know that. You are a lawyer I believe.’ 

‘You have the devil’s own coolness,’ replied Bolton, with a sneer. 
‘I'll do you that justice.’ 

‘Then I’m in luck; for I’m the first that ever got it at your hands,’ 
replied the stranger. 

Had there been light sufficient for the man who uttered this sarcasm 
to have seen the expression that passed over the attorney’s face; the 
black eye lighten up till it seemed to glow with a red heat; the com- 
pressed lips, which trembled in spite of him; the clutched fingers; 
he would not have stood so carelessly without dreaming of harm, and 
might havé wished his last words unsaid. ‘ Your name’s Bolton,’ con- 
tinued he. * You are alawyer; andif you are nothing worse, I wrong 
you, that ’s all.’ 

‘My name is Bolton,’ said the other; ‘ well, what then?’ 

‘You-see that I knew you; and of course you suppose I had some 
object in following you.’ 

“Well, what is #? I can’t spend the night in the street,’ said the 
lawyer, sharply. 

‘You ’ve made many others do so,’ said the stranger, coldly. ‘ You 


should not turn up your nose at the broth which you have ladled out so 
often for them.’ 
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Bolton made no reply, but stood stock still. The stranger, after hesi- 
tating a moment, demanded bluntly : 

‘Do you know one George Wilkins?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘And are mixed up with most of his concerns?’ 

‘What ’s that to you?’ demanded Bolton. The other paid no atten- 
tion to the question, but asked: 

‘Are you acquainted with his wife?’ 

‘I never saw her.’ 

‘And don’t know that she’s left him?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor where she’s gone to? —nor who she went with?’ 

‘No,’ said Bolton, sternly: ‘I don’t know the woman; never saw 
her. I suppose she went off because she found some one she liked bet- 
ter. Find him, and he’ll tell you what you want to know. Women 
will do these things; and she I suppose is no better than the rest of 
them.’ 

The stranger clenched his fist ; but’ before he had made up his mind 
what to do next, the attorney turned away and hurried along the street. 

He kept on at a rapid pace until he came to the house lately occu- 
pied by Mr. Crawford. He walked past it once or twice, with a strange 
feeling of fear and irresolution. The whole house appeared deserted 
and the windows were closed, except one in the upper story, where a 
dim light was burning. The street was so quiet and lonely that it 
seemed to bring home to him a feeling of guilt which he had not 
experienced until then. He fancied that he saw the figure of the old 
man standing at his own.door to guard it against him, and looking at 
him with such an expression of reproach and warning, that it made his 
heart sink. But he was not a man to give way to idle fancies. Walk- 
ing hastily up the steps, he rang the bell. In a few moments the sum- 
mons was answered by the red-eared man-servant, who in his usual 
manner opened the door just wide enough to permit his head to be 
seen from behind it, and in pursuance of the same usual custom looked 
at the person on the outside, and demanded who he was, and what he 
wanted. ‘I wish to see Miss Crawford,’ replied Bolton. 

‘You do, do you? Well you can’t,’ replied the servant positively. 
‘The old gentleman ’s just under ground ; the young lady’s ’most done 
up, and wo’n’t see nobody; and none of the rest on us feels like enter- 
tainin’ visiters.’ 

Bolton deliberated for a moment upon the expediency of kicking the 
man; but as the door was between him and that part of the servant’s 
person which is usually the theatre of such performances, he merely 
bade him, in a sharp tone, to ‘go to his mistress and to tell her that 
Mr. Bolton was there, and must speak to her on matters of business ;’ 
at the same time insinuating that if he did n’t move rapidly he would 
help him. Although the servant was a fat man, and fat men are neither 
swift nor active, yet the idea of receiving the promised aid touched his 
pride; for he disappeared forthwith, and in a few moments returned 
and told the attorney that the young lady would see him. 

The room into which he was conducted was large, and furnished in 
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the most costly manner. Pier glasses, divans, and couches of rich silk ; 
tables, and ornaments of various kinds, showed that its former occu- 
pant had been lavish in all that could add to the comfort and beauty of 
his abode. It was with a mingled feeling of triumph and misgiving 
that the attorney muttered to himself, as these things flashed on his 
sight, ‘Mine, mine; these are mine!’ At the far end of the room, 
at a small table, sat Helen Crawford in deep mourning; and near her 
a girl of about her own age, engaged in sewing. ‘The young lady half 
rose as he entered; but her companion went on sewing, and did not 
even raise her head from her work. Miss Crawford motioned to him 
to be seated, and without speaking, waited for him to open his business, 
which he did in a very few words; and after having explained the object 
of his visit, he said: ‘ Now, if you please, I will read the will.’ 

Miss Crawford merely bowed. 

The attorney looked at her companion, who sat with her face averted, 
apparently without attending to the conversation. 

‘I have no secrets which this person may not hear,’ said Miss Craw- 
ford, interpreting the look correctly. 

The attorney merely bowed, and then slowly, as if nerving himself 
for his task, drew the will from his pocket and carefully spread it 
open. 

‘ This is it,’ said he, holding it to the light, and eyeing her steadily. 

Miss Crawford said nothing; and the lawyer proceeded with a calm, 
slow voice to read the whole. As he went on, the color gradually left 
the cheek of the girl; and when he had finished, she stood before him 
like a marble statue. 

‘Mr. Bolton,’ said she, with a calmness that startled him, ‘ that will 
was never made by my father. I pronounce it to be a forgery; and I'll 
prove itso. The mouey and lands might all have gone; but to sully 
the pure name of my mother, to brand my father, and stamp infamy on 
myself, is what I will never submit to. The proof of my mother’s 
marriage and my own birth are too clear, and upon them I pronounce 
that will to be a forgery.’ 

‘ Miss Crawford,’ replied the attorney, in a serious tone, ‘I can make 
all allowance for disappointed expectations; but these are grave charges.’ 

‘I know them to be such; and yet I repeat them,’ said she; ‘that 
paper I pronounce to be no will of my father’s. It has either been 
altered or forged.’ 

‘There ’s the signature,’ replied Bolton, somewhat daunted at firm- 
ness and energy from a quarter where he expected none, and which 
made him desirous, if possible, of convincing her before he went away. 
‘You can tell whether it is your father’s.’ He reached the paper toward 
her. ‘The will was executed on the tenth day of August last.’ 

The girl took it and scrutinized the signature; and so like was it, 
that she felt she might be wrong. 

Slowly and half-unconsciously she read the formal attestation clause, 
until she came to the names of the witnesses, ‘ William Higgs, George 
Wilkins.’ 

As she pronounced these names, the girl who had first attracted the 
attention of the attorney started from her seat and threw a hurried 
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glance at the paper. She was not observed however, by either; and 
the attorney continued : 


‘The will was executed on the tenth day of August last. These 
men, William Higgs and George Wilkins, were present at the time, and 
saw it, and will swear to it when it is necessary.’ 

The other girl now rose from her chair, went directly to the table 
and took the paper from the hand of the attorney. She did not look at 
the body of the will, but only at the signatures of the witnesses. 

She placed it quietly on the table when she had done, and took her 
seat; but her face was like that of a corpse; and had the others been 
less interested in what was going on, they might have observed that 
though her head was bent over her work, she was doing nothing. Her 
hands were clasped together, and her features were convulsed as if with 
intense pain. She remained silent, and did not alter her position until 
the attorney had finished his business and was gone. 


EVENING AND NIGHT. 


4 PAIR OF SONNETS. 


* Day anto day uttereth speech, and Night unto night showeth knowledge of Thee !’ — Psarus. 


As on a bank at eventide I lay, 

The Sun o’er earth his golden splendor threw ; 

He sank. Then twilight came with mellow hue, 
And Nature's face grew dim in fading day : 

Fast as their dazzling veil grew thin, each ray 
From far peeped trembling; and as darker grew 
The night, still brighter ian in the deep blue 
The fixed eternal stars! My soul! thus may 

It be with thee! Perchance the world’s bright glare 
May dazzle now; _ when thy span of days 
Begins to fade, and when earth, now so fair, 
Grows dim, and death’s long night draws on apace, 
In Faith serene, O let thy steadfast eye 

Rest on that Light that cometh from on high! 


When heav'n is hid with many a folded cloud, 
Black low’ring o’er the hills, how dark is Night! 
And though the moon and stars, in glimmering white 
Tip the green tree-tops, by the soft wind bowed, 

And the smooth lake, where glancing ripples crowd 
Their silver brothers shore-ward, yet is the sight 
The dim reflection of a borrowed light. 

Thus while the clouds of unbelief enshroud 

The spiritual Heaven, how dark the Soul! 

E’en when Heav'n-borrowed Faith shines in the skies, 
’T is darkness beautified, not chased away ; 

Nor will the shade from our dim vision roll 

Until the Sun of Righteousness shall rise 

Upon our souls in Heaven’s endless day. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Grerravut. By Cuartes pr Beryarp, author of ‘The Gordian Knot,’ etc. In 


two volumes. pp. 546. Brussels: Societé Belge de Librarie: Hauman anv 
Company. 


Bernarp has been termed ‘the Butwer of France;’ and so far as we are 
enabled to judge, fromthe portions of his works which we have perused, we are 
inclined to consider the comparison a singularly striking and just one. ‘ Gerfaut’ 
itself — for a ms. translation of which we are indebted to a friend who relieved the 
‘off hours’ of the last season at Saratoga by rendering the original felicitously into 
English— abounds with the prominent characteristics of the author of ‘ Pelham ;’ 


his vivid portraitures of human passion; his eloquent episodes; his artistical con- 
trasts; and his power of sustaining interest and stimulating curiosity. We hope 
soon to see ‘ Gerfaut’ laid before the public; and in the mean time, to indicate a 
little the character of the ‘venture,’ for the benefit of some one of our enterprising 
publishers, as well as to afford the reader an insight into the conjugal relations of 
the French capital, we select one or two passages from the second volume, to 
diversify this department of our Magazine. To explain what immediately follows, 
it is only necessary to premise that Christian the Baron de Bergeinheim surprises 
Octave Gerfaut the hero in his young and beautiful wife’s apartment, and overhears 
her declaration, in reply to the lover’s ardent protestations, that she loves him! 
‘ Hornlets or rudiments of horn’ dance before the Baron’s astonished eyes; the lady 
swoons and sinks to the floor; and straightway such a scene as this ensues : 


“ MapaME DE PercetnHeEIM longed to rise, but her strength failed her. She fell to her knees, and 
dropped at the feet of her lover. Without endeavoring to support her, he sprang from the divan, stepped 
over the body gtretched before him, and drew his poignard. 

*¢ Christian stood at the threshold of the door, and remained immovable. There was a moment of 
grave and terrible silence. From without might be heard the moanings of the storm, a seemed 
to redouble in violence, as if to take a part in the scene,) and a confused noise caused by the nervous 
rustling of the half-fainting young wife. She was extended on the floor, rumpling between her fingers 
the silk of the divan, and trying to lean upon it. Then in a moment all to her was hushed, except the 
noises without ; for she had lost all consciousness, and slept in a stillness as of death. ‘The eyes of 
the two men alone spake. Those of the husband fixed, threatening, revengeful; those of the lover 
glistening with a desperate despair. 

* After an instant of this mutual fascination, the Baron made a movement as if to enter. 

* <One step more, and you are a dead man‘’ said Gerfaut, in a hollow voice, and grasping firmly 
the handle of his dagger. 

*¢ Christian extended his hand, and made no other reply to this threat than a look ; but that was so 
disdainful, the gesture so scornful, that a blade crossed over his would have appeared less formidable 
to the lover. Ashamed of his emotion in presence of such calmness, Octave returned his weapon to 
its scabbard, and emulated the threatening attitude of his antagonist. 


ee 
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‘**¢ Come! Monsieur,’ said the latter, in a low tone; making a step backward. 

‘* Instead of following his example, Gerfaut cast his eyes toward Clemence. She was plunged in a 
swoon so deep that he vainly sought to distinguish the murmur of her breath. He bent over her 
through an irresistible attraction of love and pity. But at the moment he had taken her in his arms to 
place her on the divan, and endeavored to restore her to consciousness, the hand of Bergeinheim 
arrested him. He scarcely felt upon his arm the pressure of those iron fingers which could have 
broken it in their vice-like pressure. The contact however was sufficient to recall him to the duty 
that honor imposed. In presence of the man whom he had insulted, the lightest sign of interest, the 
most distant mark of tenderness, became a new outrage ; and there was a kind of cowardice in render- 
ing himself still more culpable. If there is a being on earth to whom one owes respect, it is without 
doubt him whom your insult has made your enemy. Octave repressed the passionate feeling in his 
heart, and obedient to the beckoning which he had received, arose and said, with a grave and resigned 
look : 

** ¢T wait your commands, Monsieur.’ 

‘* Christian motioned him to the door, inviting him to pass first ; still maintaining, with extraordinary 
coolness, that politeness which a good education makes an indelible habit, but which at this moment 
had something in it more frightful than the most furious anger. 

‘“‘ Gerfaut again threw a glance of irresolution upon Clemence, and said as he advanced toward the 
door, in a tone almost supplicating : 

*¢¢ You will not leave her without assistance? It will be too cruel to abandon her in such a state.’ 

“* «It is not cruelty, but pity,’ replied Bergeinheim, coldly ; ‘ she will wake but too soon.’ 

“The heart of Octave smote him, but his countenance did not betray his emotion. He hesitated no 
longer, but passed out. ‘I'he husband followed him without ever casting a look at the poor woman he 
had so pitilessly condemned ; and she remained alone, stretched out in that beautiful boudoir, as if she 
had been in a tomb. 

‘¢ The two men descended the stairs turning from the little cabinet, half-lighted by the feeble rays of 
the alabaster lamp. At the door of the library they found themselves in darkness. Christian opened 
a dark lantern with which he was provided, and which afforded sufficient light to guide their steps. 
To see passing in the middle of that night those two figures, their features illumined by the light of the 
lantern with a vacillating and yellowish reflection, one would have involuntarily foreseen some mourn- 
ful drama in which each was to play an important part. Dante following Virgil through the burni 
paths of the doleful city walked not with a face more pale, a step more silent, than did Gerfaut, guided 
by his host through the long corridors of the chateau. It was with equal precaution the Baron preceded 
him. Fearing that the slightest noise would arouse some of the domestics, whose curiosity might be 
strangely excited by this nocturnal promenade, he held his breath and glided onward like a shadow ; 
while he peered anxiously into the dark recesses of the passages they traversed. 

‘¢ Without meeting any one, they at last arrived at the apartment of the Baron. With the same 
coolness which had hitherto characterized his conduct, Christian carefully closed the doors, lighted a 
candelabra upon the mantel, filled with candles, and turned toward his less calm companion. In cir- 
cumstances which require quick decision ; in the midst of those scenes, rare but solemn in life, where 
the shortest reflection is a dangerous delay ; where voluntary action becomes imperious necessity ; 
men of a poetical spirit have a singular disadvantage. ‘The imagination, so vivid in meditative hours, 
in solitude, becomes their enemy, at times a fatal one. At each new idea it leaps forth to the 
encounter, in widely o— flights, which encounter shades the most singular, ramifications the 
most imperceptible. But this promptness of comprehension, this excessive enlargement of the sores 
of the soul, impoverish their strength. They cause a kind of perspiration, fertile in conception, but 
slothful in action. The imagination then expands in such a manner before all things, that it penetrates 
none. It grows dull without piercing ; it dazzles itself with its own light, and is lost in the infinity 
that it opens for itself, instead of arriving at the goal. It is a weapon which scatters, and whose cuts 
become more powerless as they cover a greater space. 

“¢ Since he had left the parlor, Gerfaut had been a prey to all these besettings of that strange torture. 
By an inexplicable physiological phenomena, his mind, instead of oe into the quick of that scene, 
s0 pressing, so imperious, was plunged like an eagle into the immeasurable spaces of the whole drama. 
In an instant he had devoured the past and the future of his passion ; and he was almost entirely dis- 
tracted from the present. His first interview with Clemence ; the various incidents of that year, so 
full of remembrances ; his success in her love, hour by hour ; the thousand conquests, preludes of the 
last; and then the day so delightful changed into a night so horrible! The woman of his heart 
destroyed for him and by him!—the man to whom he must render a bloody account !— all these 
images flashed before his eyes like the dry leaves that a water-spout rolls up and scatters to the winds, 
Unconquerable emotion of regret, a pity full of despair, the foreboding of inevitable catastrophes, 
softened his heart by dazzling his mind. Then he saw under colors the most odious the egotism of his 
love, and the feeling which had imposed on him as a duty toward himself the completion of the 
triumph. That exigence so common of vanity appeared to him cowardice the most disgraceful. He 
detested himself. The last look of Clemence, as she fell fainting at his feet, that look of pardon and 
of love pierced his heart like a dagger. He had destroyed her!—the woman whom he loved ! —the 
queen of his life! Hell was in the thought. For a few moments he could not conquer his distress ; 
a dizziness seized him at the sight of the abyss hollowed out by his own hand, and into which he had 
cast the dearest part of his soul. It was like an emotion of frightful intoxication. The beating of his 
pulse, the convulsive twitching of his nerves, and an involuntary trembling, shook his whole frame. It 
was a horrid moment for him ; for the violence of his emotions did not deprive him of perception, and 
he saw himself trembliag, without being able like Bailey to say: ‘ It is with cold.’ 

“ Near that pale face, on which a thousand passionate emotions fluttered like clouds in a storm, the 
face of Bergeinheim remained cold and sombre as a northern sky. It was a statue of marble 
whose contact is ice, by the side of a bronzed statue red from the furnace ; or rather it was the knight 
about to graep Don Juan with his sepulchral hand. At this moment the poet was beneath the soldier. 
His lofty intelligence found itself vanquished by a common mind. When Octave met Bergeinheim’s 
glance, ‘it was so full of implacable vengeance, it exhibited such a venomous hate, that he started as 
if stung by a viper. In the face of that outraged husband, so lofty in appearance and carriage, the poet 
felt the inferiority of his own position. ae 

“« A poignant emotion of anger and vanity came at length to his aid. Overcoming by a supernatural 
effort the irresistible powers to which he had yielded for an instant, he said to his nerves: ‘ Tremble 
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no longer!’ and his nerves became iron ; to his heart, ‘Calm thy beatings!’ and his heart became 
stone. He stifled in his heart all the stings of conscience which might weaken its firmness, and 
resumed the disdainful countenance which was habitual to him. His eyes returned to those of his 
enemy, to their look of mortal defiance ; and he began to speak like a man accustomed to conquer the 
events of his life. 

‘¢* Before any explanation,’ said he, ‘ I ought te declare on my honor that there is but one guilty, 
and that one is myself. The shadow of a reproach cast at Madame de Bergeinheim would be on your 
part the grossest injustice. I introduced myself unbidden and unauthorized into her apartment. [ 
had just entered when you arrived. Necessity obliges me to confess a passion which i an insult to 
you! I am ready to repair it by any satisfaction in my power. But in placing myself at your dis- 
cretion on this point, I must exculpate Madame de Bergeinheim from every thing that might cast a 
stain on her virtue or her reputation.’ 

*¢ ¢ As to her reputation,’ replied Christian, ‘I will take care of that ; as to her virtue - 

‘« He did not finish the sentence, but his countenance assumed an expression of incredulous irony. 

* ¢] swear to you, Monsieur,’ replied Octave, with deep emotion, ‘ she is as innocent, as she shou 
be free from insult: I swear to you ——. What oath shall [ take, that will compel you to believe me ? 
I swear to you that Madame de Bergeinheim has been false in none of her duties toward you ; that [ 
have never received from her the slightest encouragement; that she is as innocent of my folly as an 
angel in heaven !? 

** Christian shook his head with a scornful smile. 

‘“* ¢ This day will be the most miserable of my life, if you do not believe me,’ continued Gerfaut, 
with increased vehemence. ‘I tell you Monsieur, that she is innocent — innocent! Do you hear? I 
have erred through an unworthy passion. I aimed to take advantage of you. You know that [ bad the 
key of the library. I made use of it, without her suspecting it. [I would to heaven that you had been 
a witness of our whole interview! Can any one prevent a man from entering the apartment of a 
woman in spite of her, when he has succeeded in procuring the means himself? I repeat to you ——’” 

‘** Enough, Monsieur,’ replied the Baron, coldly. ‘ You now do all that any man could do in your 
situation — all that I could do myself. But this discussion is superfluous. Leave to her the task of 
exculpating herself. At this moment it should only be a question between you and me.’ 

** ¢ When [ protest to you on my honor ——’ 

** ¢ Monsieur, in an occurrence Tike this a false oath is not dishonorable. I have been a bachelor 
too, and I know that every outrage is permitted against a husband. Let us say no more about it, [ 


pray you, and let us come to facts. I look upon myself as insulted by you, and you are bound to give 
me satisfaction for that insult.’ 


** Octave made a sign of acquiescence. 

*¢¢ One of us must die,’ continued Bergeinheim, carelessly leaning against the mantel. 

** The lover bowed his head a second time. ‘I have offended you,’ he said; ‘it is for you to regu- 
late the reparation that I owe you.’ 

“¢ ¢ There is only one possible, Monsieur. Blood alone can wash out the stain. You know this as 
wellas I. You have dishonored me ; for that you owe me your life. If chance favors you, you will 
be rid of me, and I shall be wronged every way. There are some few arrangements to make. We 
will settle them immediately, if you have no objection.’ 

“He moved forward a chair which he offered to Gerfaut, and took another for himself. They sat 
dewn upon each side of a desk which was in the centre of the apartment, and with an apparently 
equal imperturbable coolness and haughty politeness prepared to discuss this deadly question. 

“ ¢T need not repeat to you,’ said Octave, ‘that I agree now to all that you may decide upon ; the 
weapons, place, witnesses.’ 

*¢ ¢ Listen to me,’ interrupted Bergeinheim. ‘ A moment ago, you spoke to me in favor of that young 
woman, in such a manner as to lead me to think that you do not wish to destroy her in the eyes of the 
world. I hope then that you will accede to the proposition that [ am going to submit to you. An 
ordinary duel between us would arouse suspicions, and inevitably lead to a discovery of the truth. 
They would seek a plausible pretext ; no matter what reason we should choose to give before witnesses. 
Between a young man received iato a house and a husband you know there can be but one motive for 
the duel, which is very obvious. In whatever manner ours shall end, the honor of that woman would 
be dead upon this earth, and it is that which I wish to avoid. She bears my name.’ 

*¢ ¢ Explain your wish,’ replied Octave, not seeing what his adversary wished to arrive at. 

*¢ ¢ You know, Monsieur,’ replied Bergeinheim, ‘ that an article of the law gives me at this instant 
the right to slay you. I have not done it for two reasons ; first, a gentleman should depend upon his 
sword and not his poignard, and then your dead body would embarrass me. Instead of using my right, 
I am going to risk my life against yours. The danger is the same for me, who have never insulted you, 
as for you, who have committed the greatest outrage against me with which a man can wither the 
existence of another. Thus the game is already unequal. But you understand that if there should be 
a person in the world who could suspect the cause of our duel, it will become a thousand times more 
so. You risk no more; while living or dead, J shall be publicly dishonored. I would willingly sacri- 
fice my blood but not my honor.’ 

‘*¢Tf itis a duel without witnesses that you desire, I consent to it. I have entire confidence in 
your honor, and I hope you will concede the same sentiment to me.’ 

** Christian made a slight inclination of his head, and continued: ‘ 1t is more than a duel without 
witnesses, for the result must be regarded as an accident. It is the only means to prevent the scandal 
which | fear. This is what I have to propose to you. You know that to-morrow there is to be a 
boar-hunt in the forest of Mares. When the hunters have posted themselves, we two will take our 
stations at a place which I shall point out, where we shall be beyond the view of the other hunters. 
When the boars ieap the enclosures, we will fire on each other at a signal agreed upon. In this man- 
ner the result, whatever it may be, will pass for one of those accidents of which the chase affords 
frequent examples.’ 

“*T am a dead man!’ thought Gerfaut, when he saw that the fusee was chosen by his adversary, 
and called to mind his extraordinary skill with that weapon, of which he had seen ample proofs. But 
far from betraying the least hesitation, his countenance assumed a still more arrogant expression. 

“¢ This kind of combat appears wisely chosen,’ said he: ‘I agree to it; for I desire as much as you 
that eternal oblivion should cover this unhappy affair.’ 


** «Since we have no seconds,’ replied Bergeinheim, ‘ we must arrange the lesser points, that nothing 
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can betray us ; it is inconceivable how circumstances the most trifling are often the most troublesome 
evidences! I was lately ona jury. We condemned a man to death upon the sole evidence of the 
wadding from a gun. Let us take care that nothing of the kind happens to us. I think that I have 
guarded against every thing. If you perceive I have forgotten any thing, will you be so kind as to 
mention it? The place of which [ was speaking to you is a straight path, but open and ina right line. 
The ground is perfectly level, and runs from the south to north ; so that at eight o’clock in the morning 
we shall have the sun obliquely. ‘There will then be no advantage in position. Upon the skirt of the 
wood is an old elm tree ; at about fifty paces in the path, is the stump of an oak, cut this year ; these 
will be the two places where we meet. Is the distance agreeable to you?? 

‘¢ ¢ Farther or nearer, it matters not. Nearer if you wish.’ 

*¢ ¢ Nearer would be imprudent. In the hunt we are never stationed at a less distance from each other. 
Beside, fifty paces with a 1ifle is less than fifteen with a pistol. The first point is then arranged. We 
will remain covered, although it may not be the custom. A ball might strike the head where the cap 
covers it, and if it was not pierced through, that would give rise to suspicions ; for in the chace the 
hunters never go with their heads bare.’ 

“« Bergeinheim continued thus to enter into the multitude of details, attesting the singular precaution 
with which he had calculated the smallest incidents in an event of this kind. Octave could not repress 
a feeling of admiration at seeing this dispassionate zeal; playing with the preparations of death as a 
young girl with the flowers with which she is going to decorate her head on the night of a ball. 

** *It remains for us,’ said Christian, ‘to determine who shall have the first fire.’ 

** ¢ You, most certainly ; you are the injured party.’ 

** ¢ You do not entirely grant that I am the injured party; it is therefore in dispute ; and I cannot 
be judge and party at the same time. We must yield ourselves to chance.’ 

“* ¢ I declare to you that [ will not fire first,’ interrupted Gerfaut. 

“Reflect that it is a duel unto death, and that such delicacy is childish. Let us agree that he 
who gains the advantage of the fire will station himself at the skirt of the wood, and await the signal 
that the other shall give when the boars break the enclosure.’ 

‘** He took from his purse a piece of money, and threw it into the air. 

** ¢ Head!’ said the lover, forced to yield to the will of his adversary. 

“ The chance is yours,’ replied Christian, carelessly looking at the crown ; ‘ but remember, that if at 
the signal given by me you do not fire, or fire into the air, I will use my right. You know I rarely 
miss my aim.’ 

‘These preliminaries settled, he took from a closet two rifles, loaded them with balls, measuring 


to see that they were of the same length and calibre. He put them back into the closet, turned the 
key, and offered it to Gerfaut. 


**¢T would not so insult you,’ said the latter. 

*¢ ¢Tn fact, this precaution is useless. ‘To-morrow you shall have the choice. Now that every thing 
is agreed upon,’ continued he, in a serious tone, ‘I have one request to ask of you, and I believe you 
have too much honor to refuse it. Swear to me that whatever may be the result, you will inviolably 
guard this secret. My honor is at your discretion this moment. As a gentleman to a geatlemuan, | 
require you to respect it.’ 

“<< Tf [ have the sad fate to survive,’ replied Gerfaut, not less seriously, ‘I make the oath that you 
ask of me from the bottom of my soul. But I myself have a question to ask of you. Supposing the 
contrary event should occur? What are your intentions in regard to Madame de Bergeinheim ?? 

** Christian looked upon his adversary a moment, with a gaze that seemed to wish to read his most 
secret thoughts. ‘* My intentions!’ said he, at length, in a tone of surprise and anger; ‘ this is a strange 
question. I do not recognize in you the right thus to question me.’ 

“¢ © My right is strange, in truth,’ replied the lover, with a bitter smile ; ‘ but whatever it may be, I 
shall use it. - I have forever destroyed the happiness of that woman; if I cannot repair my fault, I 
ought at least, as far as it depends on me, to weaken its effects. Will you then answer me: if I fall 
to-morrow, what will be her fate ?? 

‘¢ Bergeinheim was silent, and befit his eyes with a sombre and pensive air upon the floor. 

“¢¢ Listen to me, Monsieur,’ continued Gerfaut, with deep emotion; ‘ when I tell you she is not 
guilty, you do not believe me, and I despair of convincing you, for I understand your distrust. Never- 
theless this will be the last word that will pass my lips, and you know that the words of a dying man 
are entitled to belief. If to-morrow you are revenged on me, I pray you let that atonement satisfy 
you. You see I do not blush to ask a favor of you. I implore you on my knees. Be kind to her! 


spare her! It is not her pardon I ask of you; itis pity for her innocence. Treat her kindly — honor- 
ably. Do not make her still more unhappy.’ + - - 


“ He ceased, for his voice failed him, and he felt the tears in his eyes. 

“« ¢T know my duty,’ replied the Baron in a tone as harsh as that of Gerfaut had been pathetic: ‘I am 
her husband, and I do not recognize the right in any person, and you the least of all others, to inter- 
pose between her and me.’ 

‘* ¢T foresee the fate you have in reserve for her,’ replied the lover with indignation. ‘ You will not 
spill her blood, for that would be imprudent ; but you will kill her by degrees. You will make her die 
a new death, to satisfy your want of open vengeance. You are the man to plan each detail of her 
torture as coolly as you have just settled the preliminaries of our duel.’ . 

“ Instead of replying, Bergeinheim lighted a candle to put an end to the discussion. 

*¢ ¢'l'o-morrow, Monsieur,’ said he. 3 ; f 

“¢ A moment,’ cried Gerfaut, rising; ‘ you refuse me then a word which will quiet my fears as to 
the fate of the woman whom my love has destroyed ?” 

*¢¢T have nothipg to answer you.’ : 

*¢¢ Then it is for me to protect her, and I will do it despite you and against you!’ ” 


Desiring the reader to remark the peculiarly French character of the foregoing 
discussion, and the sanguinary preparations in which it results, we proceed to 
another extract, which finds the aggrieved husband returned to the apartment of his 
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beautiful but as he fancies fallen wife. We have rarely encountered any thing 
more melo-dramatic. 


*¢ Recovering from her swoon, Madame de Bergeinheim remained for some time plunged into a tor- 
por in which she scarcely knew her own thoughts, At first, she imperfectly saw the curtains of the 
bed on which she was lying, and believing herself suddenly awakened from ep usual siesta, she tried 
to sleep again. By degrees, thought began to kindle up the shades of her mind. Half conscious of 
her misery, she opened her eyes, and saw that she had been sleeping full-dressed. At the same time 
her chamber appeared illumined by a light far more vivid than that of the lamp which was wont to 
burn in it during the night. ‘Through the half-opened curtains, she beheld a large shadow reflected on 
the wall immediately opposite the bed. Raising herself up, she distinctly saw a man sitting in the 
angle of the chimney. Recognizing her husband, she fell back upon her pillow, frozen with terror. 
Then she remembered every thing ; and the scene in the boudoir flashed through her mind, in all its 
awful details. She felt herself near swooning a second time, as she heard the steps of Christian 
advancing toward her; although he walked with great precaution. With a childish instinct she 
oan her eyes again, hoping that he would think her asleep ; but her breathing betrayed her agitation 
and terror. 

**' The Baron gazed at her a moment in silence, and then opened the curtains. 

“ = cannot pass the night thus,’ said he; ‘it is nearly three o’clock. You must go to bed as 
usual. 

**Clemence trembled at these words, though they had nothing very harsh in their tone. Without 
replying, she obeyed with a mechanical docility ; but scarcely risen, she was compelled to lean against 
the bed, for her trembling limbs could not sustain her. 

**¢ Do not be afraid of me,’ said Bergeinheim, stepping back a few paces. ‘ My presence here has 
nothing in it which ought to alarm you. I wish only that it should be known I passed the night in 
your chamber ; for it is possible that my return may arouse some suspicions. You know that our 
affection is.only a comedy for the benefit of our domestics.’ 

** There was in the affected lightness of these expressions a sarcasm which the young wife felt, even 
to the inmost recesses of her soul. She had anticipated an explosion of fury, not quiet scorn. Her 
revolting pride brought courage to her. 

**¢T do not deserve such treatment from you,’ said she ; ‘do not condemn me unheard !? 

**¢T have asked you nothing,’ replied Christian, who had seated himself near the chimney ; ‘ undress 
yourself, and sleep, if that be possible for you. It will be useless that Justine should make comments 
to-morrow on your night-dress or the alteration of your features.’ 

“Instead of obeying this time, she advanced toward him and endeavored to speak ; but her emotion 
deprived her of the power. She was obliged to sit down. 

*** You treat me too ill, Christian !’ said she, when she had recovered her speech ; ‘ I am not guilty ; 
not so guilty as you suppose,’ continued she, dropping her head. 

** He looked at her a moment attentively, and then replied, without the slightest emotion : 

*** You should know that my greatest wish is to be persuaded by you. I know appearances are 
often deceitful. Perhaps you can explain to me what passed here to-night. I am still disposed to 
believe you. Swear to me that you do not love M. de Gerfaut.’ 

“*¢ T swear it!’ said she, in a feeble voice, without raising her eyes. 

* He took down a small silver crucifix which hung at the head of the bed. 

*¢¢ Swear to me on this Christ,’ said he, presenting it to his wife. 

*‘ She vainly tried to raise her hand ; it seemed glued to the arm of the chair. 

*¢¢] swear it!’ murmured she a second time, while her face became livid as death. 

** A savage laugh, which sounded more like a groan, escaped the lips of Christian. Without adding 
a word, he put the Christ back in its place, and opening a secret panel between the windows, he 
placed a little cabinet on the table before his wife. At sight of this, she made a movement as if to 
seize it; but her strength failed her, and she leaned back to find a support. 

*¢¢ Perjured before your husband and before your God!’ said Bergenheim, slowly. 

**Clemence remained for a long time unable to reply. Her respiration was so painful, that each 
breath seemed a suffocation. Her head, after swaying about the back of the chair without finding a 
position less painful, finally fell upon her breast, like an ear of corn broken by the rain. 

*** Tf you have read these letters in my cabinet,’ murmured she, when she had recovered strength to 
speak, ae must see that I am not as unworthy as you think me. Iam very culpable ; but I have 
yet a right to pardon.’ 

*< Bergenheim’s features remained imprinted with the most desperate impassibility, while he listened 
to the words of justification which Clemence continued to utter, in a feeble and broken voice. 

‘¢¢]T know that I deserve your hate. - - - But if you knew what I suffer, you would pardon me! 
You left me in Paris, very young. - + - I ought to have contended more strongly. Nevertheless I 
used all my strength in the struggle. - - - You see that within a year I have become pale, and am 
much changed. - - - I have grown old with a few years. I am not yet what the world calls a 
woman. - - + Lost! You ought to call him —— 

‘© ¢ Without doubt,’ replied Christian, with irony. ‘Oh! you have a loyal chevalier!’ 

*<¢ You do not believe me! you do not believe me!’ replied she, wringing her hands in despair. 
‘ But read those letters, read the last. See if it is thus one writes to a woman who is entirely guilty.’ 

** She longed to seize the package in the hands of her husband; but instead of giving it to See, he 
walked to a candle, lighted it in the blaze, and threw it, all on fire, into the grate. 

“Clemence uttered a shriek, and rushed to recover it ; but the iron arm of Bergenheim seized her 
by the waist and thrust her back into her chair. 

*¢ ¢T understand why you cling to that correspondence !’ said he, in a tone less calm than hitherto ; 
‘but you are more tender than prudent. Suffer me to destroy the evidence which accuses you. Do 
you know that I have already slain a man on account of those letters ?? 

‘** Slain!’ cried Madame de Bergeinheim, whom these words maddened, for she did not understand 
their true meaning, but applied them to her lover. ‘ Ah, slay me too, for I spoke false when I told you 
I repented. I do not repent! Iam guilty. I have deceived you. I love him, and I abhor you! Yes, 
Ilovehim! Slay me! I tell youl love him! Now slay me!’ 

‘¢ She threw herself on her knees before him, and crept along the floor, which she struck with her 
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small white hand, as if trying to break it. Christian raised her up, and re-seated her in a chair, 
despite all resistance. For a few moments it was difficult for him to hold her in it, so violent was the 
paroxysm which had seized her. She writhed in the arms of her husband; and the only accents 
which escaped her lips were the words repeated in a stifled voice, with the monotony of madness, ‘ I 
love him! Slay me! I love him! Slay me!’ 

“ This grief was so horrible, that even Bergeinheim began to pity her. 


‘¢ Presently she became immovable, and spoke no more. With a feeling of compassion, he left her 
and resumed his place. They remained for some time in silence, seated on each side of the chimney ; 
he leaning his forehead against the marble ; she bent in her chair, her face hidden in her hands ; more 
distant from each other than if a whole world had separated them. The pendulum of the clock alone 


broke the solemn stillness, and rocked with its monotonous vibration *he sad, sad reveries of the 
married pair. 


“A noise against one of the windows interrupted this gloomy scene. Clemence sprang up as if 
revived by a galvanic shock. Her wandering eyes met those of her husband, interrupted in his mourn- 


ful reflections by this unforeseen incident. He made an imperious gesture, to command silence, and 
both gazed at each other with mute attention and anxiety. 


“The noise was heard a second time. A grazing against the window-blind was followed by a 
sound evidently produced by the throwing of something hard against the pane. 


‘¢¢ It is a signal,’ said Christian, in a low voice, looking at his wife. ‘ You ought to know what it 
means.’ 


*¢T do not, I swear to you,’ replied Clemence, her heart palpitating with new emotion. 


o . am going to prove him: he is there, and has something to say to you. Arise and open tho 
window !? 


**¢ Open!’ said she, with an air of terror. 


“*Do what I bid you. Would you have him pass the night under your windows? Some of the 
servants may see him.’ 


“ At this command, pronounced in a severe tone, Clemence arose, observing that the projection of 
their shadows on the ceiling might be perceived from without when the curtain was drawn. Ber- 
geinheim changed the position of the candles, while his wife slowly directed her steps to the window 
whence the noise had proceeded. Scarcely had she opened it, when a purse fell on the floor. 

‘¢* Now close it again,’ said the Baron. His wife obeyed with a passive docility which rendered 


her incapable of any effort of her own. He took up the purse, which was wrapped in worsted, and 
took from it the following billet: 


‘I nave destroyed you— you for whom I would willingly die. What avail now my regrets and my despair? All my 
blood will not wipe away one of your tears. Our position is so frighéful, that I tremble to s of it, 1 must tell you the truth, 
however terrible it may be. Do not curse me, Clemence! Do not blame me for that fatality which obliges me still to torture 
you. Ina few hours I shall have expiated the wrongs of my love, or you, yes, you will be free! Free! Pardon me forthe 
word. I fel how odious it is, but 1 am in too much anguish to find another. Whatever may happen, let me place at your dis- 
position ali the aid which it is ible for me to offer you; to give you at least a choice of miseries. i you never see me more, 
to live with him will perhaps ie beyond your strength, for | know that you love me. In the contrary case —— Here words 
fail me. 1 know no expression for my thoughts; and I dare address you in neither counsel nor prayer. All that I feel, is the 
desire to tell you that my existence wholly belongs to you; that I am yours till death! But I scarcely have the courage to 
throw at your feet the offering of a destiny already ao ; too soon perhaps bloody. - - - A fatal necessity at times imposes 
actions which opinion condemns, but which the heart absolves, for that alone can understand them. Hereafter you will feel the 
want of the freedom of suffering, so much will you find your pains unpitied by all who surround — This right of grief I 
would secure to you. Do not blame me for what a are going to read. Never surely have words like these lett a heart more 
desolate. During the whole day a post-chaise will await you behind the hill of Martigny. A fire lighted upon the rock, which 
you can see from your apartment, will give you notice of its nce. Ina short time you can reach the Rhine. A faithful 
valet will be in” waiting to conduct you to Munich, to the house of one of my relatives, whose character and position will 
guarantee to you an inviolable asylum. If your aunt or the other persons of your family cannot give you a sufficient protec- 
tion, that which I present to you will at least secure you from all tyranny, There at least you will be permitted to weep. This 
is all that 1 can offer you. My heart is ready to break at this impotence of affection. When one contin the scorpion upon the 
wound where he has infused his venom, he heals it. My death even will not repair the evil I have done you. th will only 
one grief more. I did not know that sutfering had a refinement so bitter. Do you comprehend this feeling of despair which I 
feel at this moment? To be loved by you has been for a long time the only wish of my heart ; and now I must repent that I have 
seen it realized. In pity for you, let me ask that you will love me with a love that perishes only with thy life ; that my memory 
will be peace to you, and that you will be able to sleep on my tomb. All this is so sad that I have not coura 


e to continue. 
Adieu, Clemence ! Once more, one last adieu! I should rejoice in my sorrow, to be able to say I love you. T ae no more, 
5 


I feel myself unworthy to speak thus, for there is a ban upon my love. it not | who have destroyed you? The only language 
which seems still Jeft for me is that which the assassin addresses to God, with his knees and face on the marble of the church: 
‘Pardon me !’? 


“‘ Having read the billet, the Baron handed it to his wife, without saying a word, and resumed his 
sombre and pensive attitude. 


“©¢ You see what he asks of you,’ said he, after a long interval, observing the lack-lustre glare with 
which the eyes of Madame de Bergeinheim ran over the paper. 


‘* © My brain is so distracted,’ replied she, ‘that I do not know whether I understand or no. What 
says he of death?’ 


“The lips of Christian scornfully contracted. ‘It does not concern you,’ said he. ‘No one slays 
women.’ 

“¢ They die without that,’ replied Clemence, pausing, and looking wildly at her husband. ‘ You 
must then fight!’ cried she at last, in a tone whose expression would not have been noticed in another 
tongue. 

**¢Tn truth you have guessed it,’ replied he, with an ironical smile. You see, we all have a charac- 
ter to play. The woman deceives the husband ; the husband fights with the lover; and the lover, to 
finish the comedy, proposes an elopement to the wife ; for there is the bottom of his letter, in the 
midst of his oratorical precautions. ’ 

““¢ You fight!’ she said, rising up, with the energy of despair. ‘ You fight for me, unworthy and 
miserable as Tam. + + - But it is 7 who ought to die. What have you done? And was he not free to 
love? J alone am guilty! I alone have offended you; and I alone deserve punishment. Do with 


me what you wish, Monsieur ; shut me up in a convent, in a prison. Bring poison. I will drink it. 
“ The Baron smiled scornfully. 
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*¢* You are very much alarmed lest I may kill him,’ said he, looking fixedly at her, his arms crossed 
over his chest. 

“¢f fear for you—for us all. Do you think that I could live, after shedding your blood? If there 
must be a victim, take me ; or at least commence with me. In pity, say that you will not fight.’ 

“*<« Think that you have the chance to become free, as he himself has told you.’ 

*¢ Spare me!’ she murmured, trembling with horror. 

“<< It is a pity that it should require blood, is it not?’ replied Bergeinheim, with implacable mockery ; 
‘the adultery would be very sweet without that! Iam sure you must deem me brutal and unfeeling, 
thus to overlook your own estimate, and take your honor in earnest. Favor! It is I who have a 
favor to ask of you. That astonishes you, perhaps. So long as I live, I will protect your reputation 
in spite of yourself ; but, if I die, try to keep a better guard over your passions. Be content that you 
have been false to me ; do not outrage my memory. Iam rejoiced at this moment that we have no 
children ; for I should fear to intrust them to you, and should be compelled to deprive you of their 
guardianship. It is one sorrow the less. But as you bear my name, and I cannot deprive you of that, 
let me pray you not to trail it in the dust, when I shall be no longer here to guard it.’ 

‘* At these cruel words, the young woman became fixed on her chair, as if all the fibres of her body 
had been successively broken, 

‘*¢ You crush me to the earth!’ said she, feebly. 

**¢ That is shocking to you,’ continued the husband, whose vengeance seemed to revel in the most 
bitter taunts. ‘ You are young; it is your first step; and you have not yet finished your adventures. 
Quiet your fears. One gets accustomed to every thing. A lover always knows the sweetest phrases 
to console a widow, and conquer her repugnances. He has already commenced in his letter. If — 
become free, he will talk to you of Italy, of England, of America. He will tell you that one can live 
any where ; that if the crime — oh, he does not call it crime ! — he will call it ‘ passion,’ ‘ oppressed 
love ’— that if your passion is proscribed in France, every where else it can !——’ 

**© You kill me, Monsieur!’ murmured she, falling almost unconsciously from her chair. 

** Christian leaned toward her, and took her hand. ‘ Ponder over itmuch. If he kills me to-morrow, 
and asks you still to follow him, you will be infamous in obeying him. He is a man to make boast of 
you ; (do not writhe thus ;) that is frequently done. He is a man to lead you in his train, like a cour- 
tesan.’ 

**¢Some air! + - - for pity! . - - Tam dying!’ 

*¢ Clemence closed her eyes, and feeble convulsions agitated her lips. The Baron at last felt the 
vindictive cruelty with which he had spoken begin to soften. After having pitilessly tortured the 
soul, he was dahon and almost disarmed by physical suffering. That inanimate woman whom he had 
just crushed with his scorn, had awakened in his bosom a sentiment approaching to remorse ; and it 
was with a kind of affection that he bestowed his care upon her. Without her having made a single 
movement, he undressed her and laid her on the bed. Seeing that there was nothing dangerous in her 
situation, and that it was only a general relaxation of the system caused by a succession of deep emo- 
tions, he left her side when he saw her eyes open again, and resumed his place in the angle of the 
chimney. 

- The remainder of the night passed without any new incident. To have seen that unhappy man 
sitting in silence; his forehead leaning upon his hand, and at a few paces distant that wretched 
woman lying in the pallor and immobility of death, one would have deemed it watching by the dead 
rather than a conjugal téte-a-téte. From time to time the crackling of the wainscotting, a distant 
sigh of the expiring storm, or a stifled groan from beneath the alcove, broke upon the silence. The 
noise of the parlor time-piece striking the hours, which were repeated by the great clock of the chateau, 
had itself the sound of a sepulchral knell. The candle, setting fire to their collerettes of paper, flick- 
ered in their sockets, and cast strange, unearthly shadows, like wax-tapers on a bier: yet Christian 
thought not of lighting others. Insensibly they subsided into darkness. Dim rays began to penetrate 
through the blinds. A piercing chill in the atmosphere announced that day wasdawning. The morn- 
ing chaunt of the cock followed a moment after; the barking of dogs in their kennels succeeded ; and 
at length the concert of birds, aroused from their sleep in the garden, was reéchoed by turns. The 
night had passed, and a new day had dawned, radiant for the world, but for a few, how full of threat- 
ening and alarm!” 


We are not averse, in these our days of servile imitation of foreign follies and 
vices, to place before American readers — as in the work before us, whose heroine 
is a married woman — an example of the kind toleration with which conjugal infi- 
delity is regarded in ‘ fashionable’ countries, par excellence, where a lady without 
her cicisbeo or cavalier servente is scarcely considered as belonging to legitimate 
‘society.’ Long may it be before it shall be said of us, as it has been written by a 
shrewd observer of men and manners, of France and Italy, that there the social 
‘intercourse between the sexes begins where it usually ends in other countries ; 
by consummation!’ But foreigners have admitted that we are improving under 
their tuition, and that by and by we may hope to acquire a very respectable reputa- 
tion for the neglect of moral duties. ‘ There is now a greater conjugal fidelity in 
New-York, than here,’ said a French cavalier to our ‘ American in Paris;’ ‘ but this 
is owing to facility of living, better assorted matches, and especially to a want of 
gallantry and address in the other sex. I tarried in New-York but two months, and 
I assure you I made quite a revolution among the women there. I do not say the 
New- Yorkers are naturally deficient of amiable qualities; there are many who would 
fall in love, but have notes to pay in the bank!’ 
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Tne Grory anp tHe SHame or Encranp. By C. Epwarps Lester. In two 
volumes. pp. 546. New-York: Harper ayp Broruers. 


Tuese volumes will excite attention, both at home and abroad. They are writ- 
ten in a style of spirited gossip, and with fearlessness, certainly, but as it seems to 
us, not always in good taste ; nor are the descriptive portions in general very strik- 
ingly original. This we discovered, before reading thirty pages, in the rifaciomento 
of Mr. Dickens’ eloquent reflections upon sleeping London, and Mr. Irvine’s 
emotions on approaching Westminster Abbey, ‘ with its towers rising in the blue 
haze above St. James’ Park.’ Yet Mr. Lester has one merit which above all 
others will insure success to his work. He is an enthusiastic observer and an 
earnest writer. He sees vividly and he enjoys deeply; and with these traits he 
could scarcely fail to carry his readers with him. We like his pictures of men 
better than his sketches of things. The account of his visit to CampBett, to 
Mr. Dickens, and other eminent authors and personages, forms the most attractive 
portion of the volumes; as is sufficiently evidenced indeed by their immediate 
translation to the journals of the day. Something in this kind is the interesting 
narrative of the last days of Byron, communicated to the author by an American 
gentleman who spent the winter of 1823, '24 in Greece, was intimately acquainted 
with the great poet, and was at Missolonghi when he died. The reader will per- 
ceive in the following a confirmation of the high opinion which Byron entertained 
of our country and countrymen, and which he manifests so often in his letters to 
his publisher, Murray; and especially, his gratification at the opinions of ‘ the 
Americar Irvine,’ touching his works, then in course of publication : 


**In a few days I received another note from him, requesting me to call and bring with me Mr. Irving’s 
Sketch Book, if I had it, or could get it for him. As that is a book I always carry with me, [ took it in 
my hand and went once more to the illustrious author’s residence. He rose from his couch when I 
entered, and pressing my hand warmly, said, ‘Have you brought the Sketch Book?’ I handed it to 
him, when, seizing it with enthusiasm, he turned to the ‘ Broken Heart.’ 

“«* That,’ said he, ‘ is one of the finest things ever written on earth, and I want to hear an American 
read it. But stay—do you know Irving?’ I replied that I had never seen him. ‘God bless him!’ 
exclaimed Byron; ‘he is a genius; and he has something better than genius—a heart! I wish I 
could see -him ; but I fear I never shall. Well, read —the Broken Heart— yes, the Broken Heart. 
What a word !? 

‘* When I closed the first paragraph: ‘Shall I confess it? I believe in broken hearts.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
exclaimed Byron, ‘ and so do I; and so does every body but philosophers and fools.’ I waited, when- 
ever he interrupted me, until he requested me to goon; for although the text is beautiful, yet I cared 
more for the commentary which came fresh from-Byron’s heart. While I was reading one of the 
most touching portions of that mournful piece, I observed that Byron wept. He turned his fine eyes 
upon me and said: ‘ You see me weep, Sir; Irving himself never wrote that story without weeping ; 
nor can [ hear it without tears. I have not wept much in this world, for trouble never brings tears to 
my eyes; but I always have tears for the Broken Heart.’ 

‘© When I read the last line of Moore’s verses at the close of the piece, Byron said: ‘ What a being 
that Tom Moore is ; and Irving, and Emmett, and his beautiful Love! What beings all! Sir, how 
many such men as Washington [Irving are there in America? God don’t send many such spirits into 
this world. I want to go to America for five reasons. I want to see [rving; I want to see your stu- 
pendous scenery ; I want to go to Washington’s grave ; I want to see the classic form of living free- 
dom, and I want to get your government to recognize Greece as an independent nation. Poor Greece !’ 
I have always been anxious to see Irving, and describe this scene to him. He does not need even 
—_ praise, I know ; still I think it would please him; but in this wish I have never been grati- 

ed, ” 


The subjoined passage will be read with interest by thousands in America. It 
occurs in a pleasant account of a very pleasant visit to ‘ Boz:’ 


“I think Dickens incomparably the finest-looking man I ever saw. The portrait of him in the Phila- 
delphia edition of his works is a good one ; but no picture can do justice to his expression when he is 
engaged in an interesting conversation. There is something about his eyes at such times which can- 
not be copied. In person he is perhaps a little above the standard height ; but his bearing is noble, 
and he appears taller than he really is. His figure is very graceful, neither too slight nor too stout. 
The face is handsome. His complexion is delicate — rather pale generally ; but when his feelings are 
kindled his countenance is overspread with a rich glow. I presume he is somewhat vain of his hair, 
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and he can be pardoned for it too. It reminded me of words in Sidney’s Arcadia: ‘ His fair auburn 
hair, which he wore in great length, gave him at that time a most delightful show.’ His forehead, a 
phrenologist would say (especially if he knew his character beforehand) indicates a clear and beauti- 
ful intellect, in which the organs of perception, mirthfulness, ideality and comparison, predominate. 
I should think his nose had once been almost determined to be Roman, but hesitated just long enough 
to settle into the classic Grecian outline. 

*¢ But the charm of his person is in his full, soft, beaming eyes, which catch an expression from every 
passing object ; and you can always see wit half sleeping in ambush around them, when it is not 
shooting its wonted fires. Dickens has almost made us feel that 


* Wit is the pupil of the soul’s clear eye, 
And in man’s world the only shining star.’ 


And yet I think his conversation, except in perfect abandon among his friends, presents but few strik- 
ing exhibitions of wit. Still there is a rich vein of humor and good feeling in all he says. I passed 
two /hours at his house, and when I left was more impressed than ever with the goodness of his 
heart. I should mention that during my visit. I handed him Campbell’s letter: it produced not the 
slightest change in his manner. I expressed, on leaving, the hope that little Nelly (in whose fate I 
confessed [ felt a deeper interest than in that of most real characters) might, after all her wanderings 
find a quiet and happy home. ‘The same hope,’ he replied, ‘ has been expressed to me by others ; and 
I hardly know what to do. But if you ever hear of her death in a future number of the Clock, you 
shall say that she died as she lived.’ 


“‘ Mr. Dickens is certainly one of the most lovely men I ever saw ; and I wish that they who have 
formed the mistaken idea that his works are destitute of high moral sentiment, and written merely to 
amuse the vulgar, would only look into Oliver Twist or Nicholas Nickleby.” 


Mr. Lester seems in writing of the ‘Shame of England ’ to have been actuated 
by honest and good motives; but we think also that he must have been a little 
influenced by the idea hinted at in his preface, that he was describing ‘a nation 
with whom at no distant day we may be brought into collision ;’ an event which for 
the well-being of both countries we say may Gop forbid! England has her deeds 
of'shame, no doubt ; as witness her career in India, and her late invasion of China ; 
yet we must hope, if not believe —since there are many somewhat too remarkable 
incidents and coincidences in these volumes —that our author has been influenced 


by national predilections and private prejudices to dash in the shadows of his 
limnings with a rich brush. 





Tue Ports of AMERICA: ILLUSTRATED BY ONE OF HER Painters. Edited by 
Joun Keesz. In one volume. pp. 320. New-York: Samus: Corman. 


Tuts beautiful volume will be an appropriate one for the benevolent designs of 
those who intend to ‘ practice kind deeds in ambush’ during the forthcoming holi- 
days. One could scarcely surprise a young friend with a prettier present. Mr. 
KeEsE deserves great credit for continuing his series of American poets with so 
much discrimination ; and the publisher should share the honors, since his own 
part is performed with kindred taste and abundant liberality. There are thirty- 
four illustrations, all well engraved and appropriate in design. Many of these are 
of such beauty as to demand especial admiration; but as we lack room to notice 
them in detail, we shall content ourselves with simply commending them to the 
reader’s enjoyment. One hundred and twelve American writers, including among 
them the best of our poets, are represented in the volume, and for the most part 
well represented, by poems which have received the meed of public approval, and 
bear the stamp of the United States’ Literary Mint, which pronounces them true 
gold. We are surprised to find that at least one half of the matter here gathered 
together has been penned by various writers for our own pages. The work, we 
may add, justifies in all respects the promise of its popular predecessor, and cannot 
fail to insure an increased demand for the third annual volume of the series. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Boston anp 1Ts Exvirons.— We have not forgotten a remark which fell from 
the lips of J. Fexmmore Coorrr, Esq., in a morning stroll upon the Battery not 
many months since. We had been speaking of American writers, scenery, man- 
ners, etc., in a desultory conversation, in the course of which the observant author 
of ‘The Pioneers’ took occasion, in substance, to say: ‘We are in this country, 
Mr. C , entirely too provincial ; by which I mean, that in most of our Atlantic 
cities the great mass of society revolves in a circle. Every thing that is unlike the 
customs of their native city, or the metropolis in which they live, is with too many 
considered as out of the proper order; it is ‘not the thing;’ and how trifling soever 
the matter in which comparisons are instituted, this predetermined preference of 
one’s own over his neighbor’s situation or advantages often results in coldness and 
estrangement, not of individuals only but of communities.’ There is far too much 
truth in these observations. In our own ‘Commercial Emporium,’ one of the most 
cosmopolitan cities in the world, scarcely excepting London, it has been said, both by 
our own citizens and by foreigners, that there is less of this spirit, owing to the 
heterogeneous character of our population, than in any other American metropolis. 
We are not so sure of this. At any rate we are confident that very many among 
us have been accustomed for example to regard Philadelphia, Boston, etc., as 
rather so many contributary towns, calculated rather to enhance the importance and 
prosperity of the ‘ City of the Empire State,’ than as any thing very remarkable in 
themselves. These ‘ provincial’ denizens of our goodly cities should exchange 
places oftener. They would find their mutual conceit lessened, their brotherly love 
enlarged, and their love of our common country greatly expanded. 

These hastily-recorded thoughts have been suggested by a recent visit to the 
noble capital of Massachusetts. Led by partial encomiasts, we once accompanied 
a friend on a bleak and stormy March afternoon across the Sound and over the 
Boston and Providence rail-road, to the former city; arriving late in the morning, 
and departing homeward the same afternoon. It was on that memorable day that we 
learned to appreciate the definition of a sirocco, as given subsequently by Mr. 
Coorrer; namely, ‘a Boston east-wind boiled!’ We had it raw; and what a satu- 
rating, soul-pervading element it was! And as we sat shivering down by the side 
of the three or four courses of granite that then slightly elevated the Bunker-Hill 
monument above the brow of the eminence on which it stands, and saw the cold 
mist sifting in from seaward in long, opaque, perpendicular streaks, hiding the city 
of hills from our sight, and shutting in the leaden waters that surrounded it, we 
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* wowed a wow, as Herr Hernholz has it, that we would trust noman’s praises of his 
native city again. But in the language of that self-marrying German, we have 
‘ broked our swore, and rejoice that we have done so. We ‘came again.’ It wasa 
mild autumnal morning, almost before day-dawn, when the cars swept over the 
long causeway that conducts the western traveller to the American Athens. Lurid 
fires from a cluster of iron-furnaces on the left flashed fitful flames against the 
gray morning sky as we entered the silent city, and took conveyance to the time- 
honored Tremont. A gentleman with a thoughtful countenance, ‘with beard 
severe, of solemn cut,’ whom our companions termed ‘THe Deacon’—he had 
however left the Church and taken to the Bar—received us with great courtesy, 
and waving his hand, we were straightway marshalled to our apartments. 

Breakfast at the Tremont; a pleasant toilette; and an Indian-summer morning 
in the streets of Boston! There was nothing to detract from all these luxuries but 
the great Sun himself, who on a former occasion obstinately came up in the north 
and went down in the south; but who was now by way of variety doing us the 
honors of the city after quite another fashion. He had come up in the west and 
was making the best of his way to the east. But though ‘aweary of the sun’ and 
annoyed by his ridiculous behavior, we were not prevented from our invariable, 
aimless, hap-hazard ramble, when in a strange town. One moment saw us standing 
in State-street, (very like our own Wall-street,) gazing at the quaint and dusky old 
City-Hall, with its mystic telegraphic signals, and gay flags flouting the air, which 
arrests its farther progress; the next beheld us scanning the ponderous columns and 
huge granite-blocks of the new Custom-House, or strolling by the superb Market 
and Quincy Hall, and entering ‘ OLp Funnet,’ with which latter it is connected by 
another funnel, or vast cylinder of lattice-work. What our reflections were in the 
old Cradle of Liberty, (the key is in No. 1,) ‘it isn’t best to mention;’ though 
than that we would sooner have missed all else we encountered. To cross Charles- 
town bridge and ascend Bunker’s Hill and the Monument was a natural transition 
from Fanueil Hall. 

Behold us ‘ on our winding way’ to the unfinished top of this immense column. 
Standing there, in the amber light of an Indian-summer day, what can surpass the 
grandeur, the beauty of the prospect? We have never seen its equal. Boston at 
your feet, sitting like Rome on its hills, and sending up its towers, domes, steeples, 
and turrets toward heaven; ‘making a long arm’ in all directions, and helping 
itself to villages almost as big as itself; the great ocean in the distance; the bay 
and harbor, with its gently-rounded islands; and far around, even to the verge of 
an almost limitless horizon, a noble amphitheatre of hills, with villages nestling at 
their feet, and white church-steeples gleaming through the smoky light; and beyond 
all, old Monadnock blending its pale blue summit with the sky! Such is the coup 
dil from the top of Bunker-Hill Monument. 

The ‘ Literary Emporium’ it is conceded may challenge comparison with any 
American metropolis for the quiet taste of its opulent citizens; for their love of 
literature and the arts; the patronage which they bestow upon books, pictures, 
statuary, etc., instead of those mere external ostentations which are only for the eye. 
But above all, Boston must claim the superiority over all her sister cities for the 
beauty of her environs. Surely nothing need exceed their attractions. In company 
with an attentive friend, who had himself a fine eye for the beautiful in nature, and 
who could pardon our enthusiasm, we passed one of the finest days of our most 
charming season in a ride among the rich and varied scenery that encircles the city 
for miles around and in nearly every direction. We pass for the present Cam- 
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bridge, that charming rus in urbe, with its pretty white mansions, its gothic 
churches, and college buildings ‘ gray with a young antiquity ;’ and Mount Auburn, 
that matchless cemetery, which would require pages to do it justice. Ascending by 
a smooth road at a gradual elevation, and passing numerous country-seats, each 
upon its own gently-swelling eminence, and surrounded by ornamental forest-trees, 
we reached the estate and mansion of Mr. C , of Watertown, which we pro- 
pose to make the especial theme of a few remarks in a subsequent number; simply 
observing here, that the establishment of this gentlemen, in scope and in detail, is 
the only example which can be found in this country of that class of residences 
and their appurtenances which make the glory of an English nobleman’s country- 
seat. From this ‘ Delectable Mountain’ and this ‘ House Beautiful’ we proceeded 
by fine gravel roads over a succession of similar hills, that now cradled a clear lake 
and now lifted amid the more garish foliage of broad-leafed forest trees a crest of 
solemn pines against the sky ; each rounded eminence and swelling upland dotted 


with delightful country-seats ; with ever and anon a ‘ pleasant vale scooped out, and 
villages between.’ 





But we are travelling over too much ground and must ‘call a halt.’ How greatly 
we enjoyed a morning call with our friend at the fine mansion of Mr. B , with 
its marble statuary, ‘ Julius Caesar, Nebuchadnezzar, and the rest of the Apostles,’ 
‘standing out’ as at Blarney Castle ‘all naked in the could frosty air;’ how we 
took our way townward through the beautiful suburban village of R ; how we 
wandered on that night, with the full autumn moon riding high in heaven, among 
the sinuous and time-worn streets and alleys of the ‘North End;’ here pausing 
to note a revolutionary cannon-ball imbedded in an old church, and there gazing 
at an antiquated edifice, like a half dozen ancient cocked-hats perched one upon 
the other, and towering upward; how we stood at midnight in the very midst of 
the grave-yard at Copp’s Hill, where the ‘ stalwart Englishers’ placed their deadly 
batteries, and saw the column that commemorates the day rising over the still 
water, with the silver moonlight sleeping upon its side; and how we were well 
nigh overcome with the solemnity, the historical holiness of the scene; all these 
things, as the Chinese have it, ‘ are on record;’ and ‘ uniting these circumstances,’ 


we may perhaps be warranted hereafter in troubling the reader with ‘a prepared 
report.’ Decidedly these are the intentions. 








An American ‘Newsury EstasiisHmMent.’—Grorrrey Crayon tells us that among the early 
objects of interest which attracted his attention in his first wanderings about London, was the shop of 
the good Mr. Newrury, whose story-books for children had so often delighted him when a boy in his 
native country. Vefy similar we may suppose will be the emotions of our own country lads and 
lasses when they shall visit this great metropolis, and pause with eager curiosity by the windows of 
Messrs. APPLETON anp Company, in Broadway, from whose teeming mart so many delightful little 
books have gone forth through the length and breadth of the land. We have at this moment before us 
a goodly number of these ‘ Tales for the People and their Children,’ which are destined to take captive 
the hearts of thousands of our young friends, not less by the attraction of their varied contents than 
by the many pretty engravings with which they abound, and the neat and tasteful style of their external 
embellishments. Here we have three ‘ Tokens,’ one of ‘Remembrance,’ another of ‘ Affection,’ and 
a third of ‘ Friendship,’ each containing short and well selected pieces of poetry of the heart and the 
affections, by good writers, numerous and various ; ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ so long beloved of juveniles ; 
‘ Mignionette, or the Graces of the Mind,’ devoted to tales and poetry of a high moral and religious 
order ; * The Old Oak Tree,’ a story of interest not only to the young but even to ‘ children of a larger 
growth’ who are willing to be taught ; ‘ Autumn and Winter, or Walks in the Country,’ overflowing 
with engravings ; and ‘Pure Gold from the Rivers of Wisdom,’ from the twentieth London edition. 


Such books for such readers were rare in our boyhood... Happy juveniles ! — favored generation ! 
, > we) 
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Our Youne Paintrers.— We have examined since our last, two or three small 
pictures by young American artists, to which we cannot resist the inclination briefly 
to advert. Mr. Jonn Cartin,a young deaf and dumb person, educated at the 
Asylum in Philadelphia, and recently returned from a prolonged stay at Paris, 
where he has been assiduously engaged in studying his profession, has shown us 
several of his productions, which bespeak talent of a high order. His pen-and-ink 
drawings, illustrating Mitton, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and the *‘ Sketch-Book’ of 
Mr. Irvine, are conceived in the true spirit, and have won the approbation of the 
best judges of art in the city, who have examined them, including the President of 
the Academy of Design, Mr. Morse. Although it is no part of our object to make 
the KnickErBocKer dependent upon pictures for its attraction or popularity, yet 
it is not impossible that we may in a short time afford our readers an engraved 
transfer of one of Mr. Caruin’s paintings, which cannot fail to win their warm 
admiration. It isascene from Grorrrey Crayon’s story of ‘ Dolph Heyliger,’ 
and represents Dotrn’s father introducing him into the awful sanctum of Dr. 
Kart Von Knipreruavusen. The scene is well chosen, and most effectively 
depicted ; and if our subscribers are just to themselves and to us, they shall ‘ set 
eyes on it.’ Otherwise, otheriwise, perhaps. 

Mr. Lewis Brapvey, of Utica, a young and retiring artist, need not shun pub- 
licity, if two sketches from his hand, now before us, may be taken as fair examples 
of his talent. One, in water-colors, represents the ‘ Frost-Rime on the Mohawk,’ a 
beautiful scene, requiring a true artist to do it justice, in its delicate details; and 
the other a view, in pencil, on the Bernese Alps. Both are exceedingly spirited ; 
but the latter partakes of that vague and shadowy vastness which constitutes the 
‘sublime and beautiful.’ To both these young artists we say, ‘ Macte virtute ! ’ 


Tue Decorative Art, as applied to dwellings, is beginning to be understood and appreciated in 
our city. It is only remarkable, that with the wealth which abounds with so many in this metropolis, 
there should have been until within three or four years a comparative neglect of those rich and sub- 
stantial embellishments of spacious apartments, which to an American eye are so often objects of 
admiration in England and France. It is not generally known perhaps that we have in New-York, in 
the establishment of Mr. Georcr Pratt, at No. 12 Spruce-street, a dépét for every description of 
internal decoration, and in the proprietor one of the most skilful and accomplished decorative artists 
in America, who with his father before him has embellished some of the most gorgeous houses and 
splendid palaces in Europe. In fact his establishment is altogether unique. We were surprised and 
delighted with the various styles with which his apartments are lined; here the oaken carving and 
tracery of the Elizabethan age ; there the elaborate and florid manner of the era of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XVI. of France ; on one side, the gorgeously painted wainscotting of gathered cerulean silk ; 
and on another the more simple yet not less tasteful styles of a later day; the whole surrounded by 
fragments of the’ minor accessories of decoration, of exquisite matériel and workmanship. These 
embellishments will survive the lapse of years and generations, without losing either their fashion or 
their beauty. They are ‘ for all time,’ like the higher orders of architecture ; and it is the province 
of Mr. Piatt, when introducing them into the dwellings of our citizens, to make them harmonize with 
every thing around them: and what is an important consideration, moreover, we observed during a 
short call at his establishment that he possesses the faculty of being able to embody the designs of 
individual taste, which are often so peculiar as to be difficult of reduction to form. We hope to hear 
that many gloomy and naked-looking apartments in otherwise rich and handsome dwellings among us, 
(and elsewhere, since orders from a distance may be easily filled,) will be made to brighten under the 
plastic hand of our artist, who has already made himself most favorably known, not only by his deco- 
rative skill in the highest branches, but by the beautiful transparent muslin window-shades which he 
was here the first we believe to introduce to the public. 
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Country and Town Tararricats.— We have been not a little amused by a 
series of articles in the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ under the head of ‘ Theatrical Adven- 
tures in the Country.’ They exhibit a forcible picture of the ups and downs of a 
strolling player’s life ; and must needs tend, one would think, to deter young men 
who may be ambitious of even limited histrionic distinction, from entering upon so 
thorny a profession. In one of the writer’s professional excursions his manager 
finds himself in a woful predicament. His pieces will not ‘draw’ in the quiet 
New England village where he had temporarily set up shop; he and his company 
are literally starving; the men moodily pacing the stage; the women, who had 
kept up their spirits to the last, sitting ‘silent and sorrowful; and the children 
little sufferers! actually crying for food.’ ‘I saw all this,’ says the manager, ‘and I 
began to feel suicidal. It was night, and I looked about for a rope :’ 


* At length I spied just what I wanted ; a rope dangled at the prompt-side, and near a steep flight of 
stairs, which led to a dressing-room. ‘*That’s it!’ s aid I, with gloomy satisfaction ; ‘I?ll mount ‘those 
stairs, noose myself, and drop quietly off in the night: put let me see if it is firmly attached.’ I 
accordingly approached, gave a pull at the rope ; when whisk! I found I had set the rain a-going. And 
now a thought struck me. I leaped, danced, and shouted madly for joy. ‘Where did you get your 
liquor?’ growled some. ‘He’s gone mad!’ said Mrs. ‘Poor fellow! hunger has made him a 
maniac! Heaven shield us from a like a fate!’ ‘ Hunger!’ shouted I; ‘we shall be hungry no 
longer. Here ’s food from heaven, manna in the wilderness, and all that sort of thing! We’ll feed 
on rain!’ [ seized a hatchet, and mounting by a ladder, soon brought the rain-box tumbling to the 
ground. My meaning was now understood. An end of the box was pried off, and full a bushel of 
dried beans and peas were poured out, to the delight of all. Some were stewed immediately, and 
though rather hard, I never relished any thing better. But while the operation of cooking was going 
on below, we amused ourselves with parching some beans upon the sheet-iron—the thunder of the 
theatre — set over an old furnace, and heated by rosin from the lightning-bellows. Thus we fed upon 
rain, cooked by thunder and lightning !’ 





The following incident, which occurred during the representation of ‘ Pizarro,’ is 
an amusing exposition of the matériel of melodrama; and to those who have never 
beheld the drama in the country, will be found to illustrate the remark of the poet, 
that 


* Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise :’ 


*t The production of the piece was made a card of in the bills. The scene of the ‘Temple of the 
Sun’ was ‘ got up at a enormous expense.’ The altar alone cost (in the play-bills) fifty dollars. It was 
in reality a splendid affair. It was in fact the large box used for the transportation of the wardrobe, 
covered with canv: ss, upon Ww hich a sign-painter of the town, in consideration of a pass for himself 
and wife, had toiled laboriously for two days, producing for a result something strongly resembling a 
rainbow ina snarl. The sun was truly brilliant: it took nearly two sheets of paste hoard, upon which 
were lavished full three books of Dutch metal. A pan of spirits of turpentine was duly placed behind 
it, to be ignited by the descent upon a wire of a piece of lighted sponge, saturated with spirits. The 
arrangement, however, was unsatisfactory to Dan. He was sure the sponge would keep the stage 
waiting, and ‘resolved to antic ipate the possibility of a failure, by concealing himself behind the altar 
with a lighted candle, and touching off the sun himself. No one could dissuade him, and in his 
Pizarro dress (he was the best Pizarro in the country, by-the-by) behold him coiled up in the ward- 
robe box, with a bit of candle in his fingers, upon which the melted tallow streamed, causing him 
occasionally to utter a low whine. Dan was very mysterious on this occasion, and I looked forward 
with no little curiosity for the dénouement. At the change of scene, Dan became very much excited, 
so anxious was he to discharge his self-imposed duty faithfully. Sim stood upon a step-ladder at the 
wing, holding a candle, ready at the proper time to launch the heaven-born fire. Dan, who had crept 
partially from his box, ever and anon regarded Sim with a jealous eye. At length the cue was given ; 
the celestial flame slid down the wire as slick as grease ; the fire burned brightly upon the “altar ; 
while Dan, raising himself suddenly, to bring his candle into play, struck with his head the top of the 
box, and with a crash over went the altar, over the altar went Dan, and over Dan went the pan of 
burning spirits! The audience screamed, the actors stood aghast, and the omnipresent Sim rushing 
upon the stage, dashed a bucket of water upon the sun-burat Spanish conqueror, the whole forming a 
tableau of the most startling effect.’ 


These are scenes from actual life, beyond peradventure ; as is evidently also the 
amusing account of the writer, of being brought with his fellows before the select- 
men of a Connecticut manufacturing town, under the statute against ‘ strolling 
vagabonds.’ But the sanctimonious worthies could prove nothing. ‘Did you,’ 
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said the examiner to the first witness, ‘see a man perform ‘ Robin Roughhead’ at the 
play-house last night?’ ‘Guess I did!’ was the reply; ‘and darn’d well he done 
it, tew! Ha! ha! he! he!’ And he almost exploded with laughter, in his recol- 
lection of the character. ‘ Was this the man?’ asked the examiner. ‘ Bless ye, 
no!’ said the witness; ‘he had light, flaxy hair, a face as red as a beet, and the 
funniest lookin’ mouth! Guy! how he did look, though!’ And another guffaw 
rewarded his reminiscence. This difficulty of identity saved the whole troupe. 
One of the prominent features of town theatricals, especially within the last five 
or six years, has been Theatrical Benefits. The public have been dosed with them 
ad nauseam. Beneficiaries, though not always worthy of the honor, are of course 
not averse to them; and actors greatly affect them, because on such occasions they 
choose their own parts; take those of each other, however foreign to their powers ; 
and bent upon ‘ making a hit’ in a new line, too often make themselves supremely 
ridiculous. A correspondent in the following programme of a Complimentary 
Benefit to a distinguished histrion, who though last is not least, has ‘touched the 
matter to a fine issue: ’ 


Che Gann Benefit. 


PARK THEATRE. 








On Monday the 4th of June the above event will come off, on which occasion the front of the 
Theatre will be splendidly illuminated, exhibiting in the centre a transparency of the distinguished 
Beneficiary. 






Tue performances will commence with the Tragedy of 


Wamlet ! 


Hamcet by Mr. Gann, who will (by General Desire) introduce the song of ‘ Meeta.’ 






CLAUDIUS, ».2scceceee Mrs. Curprenpaue.{ Lazeres,......-cece Mrs. Wamatiey. 

Grave-digger, ........ Miss C. Cusuman. | OpnHetia,.......... Mr. Ricntnos. 

Queen, ........+.. Mr. Nexsen, who! Ghost, (for this night only,) Mrs. Stickney, of the 
has kindly volunteered his valuable services. Bowery and Chatham Theatres. 











Arter which, an Olio Entertainment, consisting of Songs, Music, and Recitations, namely : 


The Soldier’s Dream, by Fretp Marsnat Moon.ienrt. 
Recitation: Alexander’s Feast, by Mr. Gann, accompanied on the Pedal Harp, by Mr. Barry. 
Grand Concerto on the Flute, by Mr. Kyie, with Horn accompaniments. 


Mr. IsHERwoop, having returned from the most successful tour ever known at the South, will appear 
in Cotiins’ Ode on the Passions, in character: also, in Ground and Lofty Tumbling. 






kee Midrand ole eT 


Glee: by Messrs. Simpson, AnpreEws, and Barry. 
Recitation: ‘ Niblo’s Garden, or the Expulsulated Cyprian,’ . ... W. Nisxo. 








In the second Act of Hamuet, a large silver watch will be presented to the Ghost in character, from 
the stage-box, by Gen. Morris, clad in martial uniform, who will recite a short poetical address, written 
by himself for the occasion. 













Mr. Suates, the eminent Boston Tragedian, will rehearse the death-scene in Richard ITI., in which 
he was encored six times in one evening, in the principal theatre of his native city. The service of 
tin-plate presented him by the citizens of Boston, covered with pale green gauze, will be borne in 
during his terrific engagement with Richmond, by Mr. Simpson. 


Tue Committee are rejoiced to be enabled to announce, that they have succeeded in persuading the 
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proprietor of the Chatham Theatre in the most liberal manner to intercede with the celebrated 
Master Diamonp to dance the well-known ‘ Pas Timbuctooian,’ or ‘ Jim-along-Josey,’ three times. 





Mr. Isaac EpvGe, Dramatic Pyrotechnist, of Jersey-City, will appear in a Tourbillon Spiral, accom. 
panied by a Congreve Rocket, with golden rain. During the shower, Mr. Povey will (by particular 
desire) dance the Cachuca. 


THE entertainments to conclude with the poetical and musical pasticcio of ‘ Jinny get your Hoe- 
cake Done,’ by the whole company. 


Doors open at six ; performances to commence at seven o’clock and close at two a. m. Tickets to 
be had of Mr. Gann at the door, and at the office of the ‘ New-York Mirror.’ 





‘THe MetHop or Natvure.’— We are bound to thank the author, Mr. Ratpo Watvo Emerson, 
for a copy of his Oration delivered before the Adelphi Society of Waterville college, (Maine,) in 
August last. It is the production of one who thinks much, often deeply, but who writes muddily ; and 
this latter quality, we are sorry to be compelled to add, is the evident result of an imitation of the 
German-English style of THomas CartyLe, which whoso handleth, not being expert therewith, useth 
an edgéd tool, and will assuredly be wounded thereby. There is thought enough in this production to 
furnish forth half a dozen of your modern college orators ; but there is nevertheless not a thought in it, 
which is worth any thing, that would not have produced ten-fold more effect had it been left open to 
the hearer or reader’s mind, instead of being covered with a grotesque garb of motley language. Now 
and then in a striking simile or felicitous illustration Mr. Emerson approaches the visible and the 
natural ; as in this passage, for example: ‘The universal does not attract us until housed in an indi- 
vidual. Who heeds the waste abyss of possibility? The ocean is everywhere the same, but it has no 
character until seen with the shore or the ship. Who would value any number of miles of Atlantic 
brine bounded by lines of latitude and longitude? Confine it by granite rocks, let it wash a shore 
where wise men dwell, and it is filled with expression ; and the point of greatest interest is where the 
land and water meet. So must we admire in man the form of the formless, the concentration of the 
vast, the house of reason, the cave of memory.’ But he soon relapses into the vague and shadowy, 
and we lose sight of him in a Cimmerian fog. Mr. Emerson, as he should know, has also his imita- 
tors ; and we beg him to pause and reflect how much crude third-rate American transcendentalism he 
will be compelled to stand sponsor for, should he continue to perpetuate his peculiar style. We have 
seen essays from one or two of his inferior followers or pupils which would defy even himself to under- 
stand ; essays in fact which remind us of nothing so much as the exordium of Monsieur BatsEecu.’s 
‘ Speech before Panwtacruet and the Parlement of Paris,’ which we render ad lib. from Rasevats, and 
shall venture to quote ‘in this connexion,’ though it has little connexion of its own: ‘ Monsieur: I 
confess it is indisputably true, that as a woman of my family, a good old soul she is too, was carrying 
eggs to market to sell, she passed between the two tropics, six degrees toward the zenith and a trifle 
over; inasmuch as the Rhiphean mountains in that year suffered from great scarcity of chances, not- 
withstanding a sedition of pastry diamonds excited among the toll-keepers and pedlers for the rebellion 
of the Swiss, who were assembled as numerous as the humming-birds that dress in skirts and bodices of 
calico ; in the first season of the year that they slopped their cows with turtle-soup, and gave the girls the 
key of the coal-house to feed the dogs with oats, because all the night they did nothing but despatch mes- 
sengers on foot and messengers on horseback to retain the syllogisms ; but the physicians said that in 
his skim-milk they did not detect any evident signs of their having eaten crabs with mustard, if the 
gentry of the court had not issued a decree prohibiting the peripheries to molest the vestal virgins, 
because the green cheese had gracefully begun to dance the dead march with one foot in the fire and 
the head in the middle, as Cwsar says in his treatise on weasels in Lapland; but alas! Messieurs ; God 
regulates every thing according to his will, and a carman lost his whip!’ 


Mr. Sparks’? Lectures on American History, before the New-York Historical Society, at the 
University, have won all suffrages. The spacious hall at the time we write this paragraph is crowded 
to overflowing by eager and attentive listeners to our eminent historian’s matter-full themes ; insomuch 
that over the sea of heads we could scarcely recognize the speaker’s countenance. We place the fact 
on record ; so that should the series be repeated, those who are now excluded may ‘be there to see’ 
and hear. The manner of the lecturer we learn is in fine keeping with the importance and dignity of 
his subject. 
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New-York tn THE O_peN Time.— Oh! for the primeval days of our vast over- 
grown city, when as yet New-Amsterdam was a mere pastoral town; ‘shrouded 
in groves of sycamores and willows, and surrounded by forests and wide-spreading 
waters, that seemed to shut out all the cares and vanities of a wicked world!’ 
those halcyon days, when there were no rattling cabs nor rumbling omnibusses, 
but when the peaceful burgomasters issued their potential edicts against ‘ goats and 
kine,’ that they might not be permitted to trespass in the fields, orchards, and gar 
dens, below the City Hall! Such were the aspirations which arose in our mind a 
few days since, while looking over the ms. pages of a volume recently translated 
into English from the original Dutch, by order of our worshipful Common Coun- 
cil: ‘The Ordinances of the Director-General and the Burgomasters and Schepens 
of Nieuw-Nederlands, in 1653-4.’ These ‘ordinances’ are replete with the very 
spirit of the time in which they were framed. We were at pains to transcribe 
several of them, as well as other legal records, partly for the entertainment of our 
readers, and partly to defend our renowned progenitor and namesake from the 
charge which has sometimes been brought against him of having caricatured our 
Dutch ancestors. Here, for example, is a case which clearly convinces us that the 
renowned decision of the sage Wouter Van Twitter in the matter of WanpLe 
Scuoonnoven vs. Barent BLeEcKER was a legitimate judgment. It is the suit of 
Harmen ve Kuyper against Hans Jansen and Henprick VANTIESSEL, in com- 
pany, defendants; ‘a dispute concerning a sow with pigs.’ The defendants 
appeared in court and offered to testify under oath that it was their sow with pigs, 
showing certain reasons for the same by them established; and they affirmed that 
they could produce no other proof. The parties on either side having been heard, 
it was ordered that the sow in dispute should be provisionally retained by Hans 
Jansen; ‘and in the mean time inquiry shall be made respecting a sow that is run- 
ning about the Hook; and in case no owner is found, Harmen de Kuyper may take 
possession of her as his own, and Hans Jansen and Hendrick Vantiessel may hold 
on to their sow with pigs!’ In those days litigious plaintiffs could not carry up 
their cases to a half a dozen courts, one above the other. There were no lawyers 
to goad the parties on. In one of these records, Symon JoostEN complains that 
‘Nieuwe Jansen has again given him trouble about that pair of shoes.’ The 
defendant comes into court and says it is not so, and that Symon can’t prove it; 
and that he is willing to refrain from the subject of the shoes. In another, a slander- 
case is reported. Axttarp Antony told Goperis VanperGrist that he was a 
‘hornbeest.’ The parties came before the burgomasters, but the matter by their 
intervention was adjusted between themselves. Of a hundred cases that came 
before the burgomasters, ‘time was given’ the parties to adjust their difficulties, and 
it is rare that they appear again before them. 

There were no breach-of-promise cases in those days. * Would you know the 
reason why?’ Read the following: ‘ Whereas a certain process has been moved 
before the court of the city of New-Amsterdam by Pieter Kock, single man, a 
burger, and inhabitant of the said city, as plaintiff, at and against Anna Van 
Voorst, single maid, defendant, respecting a marriage contract or verbal promise 
of marriage between the said Pieter Kock and Anna Van Voorst, mutually entered 
into, and in confirmation thereof certain gifts and presents were made by the plain- 
tiff to the aforesaid defendant. However, it appears by certain documents exhibited 
by the parties, that the defendant and bride of the said plaintiff, in consequence of 
certain misgivings, is in no way disposed to be married to the said Pieter Kock ; and 
it was also proved by two witnesses on the 24th of December, 1653, testifying that 
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Pieter Kock had given her up, with the promise of a written acquittal. Therefore 
the Burgomasters and Schepens of this city having perused the documents exhib- 
ited by the parties, and having examined them, do by these presents decide, that as 
the promise of marriage has been made before the omniscient Gop, it shall remain 
in force ; so that neither the plaintiff nor the defendant, without the knowledge and 
approbation of their lordships the Magistrates, and the other one of the registered 
parties, shall be permitted to enter into matrimony with any other person, whether 
single man or single woman. Provided however, that all the presents made in con- 
firmation of the marriage contract shall remain in the possession of the defendant, 
while the parties remain together in good will and contentment with each other, or 
lawful marriage ; or until with the consent of one another they shall be exempted 
from the contract. Furthermore, both the plaintiff and the defendant are condemned 
equally in the costs of this suit. Thus done and sentenced in the session of 18th 
December, 1654.’ 

There was great reverence in those good old times for the morals of the citizens, 
and especially for temperance and an orderly observance of the Sabbath. ‘ Having 
observed and remarked,’ say the burgomasters, ‘the insolence of some who are in 
the habit of getting drunk, quarrelling, fighting, and smiting each other, on the 
Lorp’s day, a penalty of six Carolus guilders is imposed upon any one who shall 
keep on tap, draw, or bring out on the Sabbath day, any wines, beers, or strong 
waters whatsoever ;’ and ‘cakes and cracknels’ are to be purchased on Saturday 
evening. Great care was taken of the city’s defences. The owners of the hogs 
and goats that had been treading down the protections of Fort Amsterdam are 
forcibly warned : ‘ Horses, kine, and in an especial manner, goats and pigs, must be 
taken care of, or else they will be put in Fiscat Vanpycx’s pound. Let every one 
take heed, and look out for costs!’ Happy indeed, good Diepricu KyicKkeEr- 
BocKER! would it have been, if the city of thine heart could always have existed 
in this state of lowly simplicity! ‘ But alas! the days of childhood are too sweet to 
last! Cities, like men, grow out of them in time, and are doomed alike to grow 
into the bustles and the cares, the miseries and the vices of the world!’ 


BosweLuiana.—Among the many entertaining articles in Brackwoop for 
October is a poetical and prose medley, in which we find a hit at the style of Bos- 
WELL that is scarcely inferior to a similar satire which we quoted from an English 
work a few years since. Boswett, after taking several rebuffs from the ‘levia- 
than,’ proposes a glass of wine: 





Joun. —‘ Yes, Sir, wine is the liquor of oblivion ; it will enable me to forget you. Sir, you are 


= superficial. Superficiality consists, not in the possession of space, but in the want of depth ; not in the 
expansion of substance, but the shallowness of material. It is a negative idea.’ 

i { was delighted with his eloquence. But I ventured an attempt to change the subject. 

Pa Bos. —‘* Sir, I have heard in Scotland——’ ‘The lion was instantly roused. Shaking his brows 
£ majestically, he looked at me : 


at 


Joun.—‘ Sir, what can you have heard in Scotland? Sir, it requires some sense even to hear. To 
be sure,’ he added with a solemn laugh, ‘a man may be like an editor’s box ; formed to receive all the 
anonymous trash that fools or knaves pour into it; or he may be a moral poor-box, open to all the spu- 
rious coin of public credulity ; or he may be like a pawnbroker’s shop, meant only to retain the cast- 
off remnants of other men’s property. But he may be no more fit to discuss the merits or demerits of 
a country, than a crow is fit to discuss the merits or demerits of London, because it may have perched 
accidentally upon St. Paul’s. Sir, adhere to the Brighton sauce. Men are never ridiculous but when 
they aspire. No one objects to the ass for chewing the thistle.’ 

Bos. —‘ Well, Sir, you do not deny that this syllabub has merit ?’ 

Joun.—‘No, Sir! It has merit. That you may discuss. But leave the substantialities of the 
table to others. Avoid pride. ‘ By that sin fell the angels.’ 





The manner of the greatest bore and best biographer of his time as the reader 
will perceive is felicitously conveyed even in these few passages. 
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A Story rrom M. pe Batzac.— Our readers will remember several interesting 
translations from the French of M. pe Barzac, which were furnished to the 
KwicKERBOCKER by a valued correspondent, whom we hope soon again to encounter 
in its pages, and especially a masterly critique of Cooprr’s ‘ Pathfinder.’ The 
following from the same eminent author has been translated by a friend, from 
whom we have received several papers of kindred interest, which are in store for 
our new volume. We have rarely perused a more striking and spirited sketch: 


‘ 
















STORY OF THE CHEVALIER DE BEAUVOIR. 





A sHort time after the 18th Brumaire, there was a rising in Brittany and La Vendée. The First 
Consul, anxious to restore peace to France, entered into negotiations with the principal leaders- 
Adopting the most vigorous military measures, and combining every thing in his plans, he put into 
play the Machiavellian resources of the police, at that time intrusted to Foucue, and finally succeeded 
in quelling the disturbances of the West. 

About this time a young man belonging to the family of Maille was sent by the royalists of La 

Vendée from Brittany to Saumur, to establish communications between certain persons of the city and 
its environs and the chiefs of the royalist insurrection. Informed of his design, the police of Paris 
despatched agents to arrest the young emissary on his arrival at Saumur. He was actually arrested 
the very day he landed, for he came in a batteau under the disguise of a master-mariner. But he was 
*a man of deeds.’ He had calculated all the chances of his enterprise, and his passport and papers 
were so well regulated that the agents sent to seize him were in utter doubt as to his identity. 
_ The Cuevatier pe Beavvorr had well conceived his character. He quoted his borrowed family, 
his false place of residence, and bore his examination so well, that he would at once have been set at 
liberty, had not the officers placed the most implicit confidence in their instructions. They were pre- 
cise ; in doubt, they preferred rather to commit an arbitrary act than suffer a man to escape, to whose 
capture the First Consul appeared to attach great importance. In those days of liberty the agents of 
the national power cared very little for what we call now-a-days ‘ legalité.’ 

The chevalier was provisionally imprisoned, until the higher authorities should decide upon his case. 
The official sentence was soon ratified; and the police received orders to guard his person with the 
strictest vigilance, notwithstanding his continued declarations of innocence. He was now transferred, 
in conformity with the new orders, to the ‘ Escarpe.’ This name was well worthy the situation of the 
fortress. Perched upon very high rocks, with precipices for its fosses, its only approach was by a nar- 


row and dangerous path, leading as is always the case to the principal gate, which was defended by , 
a fosse, over which was thrown a draw-bridge. 














The commandant of the prison, charmed to have in his keeping a man of distinction and of pleasing 
manners, and who seemed well informed, (qualities quite rare at that time,) received the Chevalier as 
a boon from Providence. He proposed to him the freedom of the ‘ Escarpe’ on his parole of honor, 
and that they should make common cause against the ennui of the place. Beauvoir asked nothing 
better. He was a noble gentleman ; but he was unfortunately also a very handsome youth. He had 
an attractive face, bold air, engaging manners, and prodigious strength. He would have been an excel- 


lent chief for a party. The commandant assigned him the most commodious apartments of the chateau, 
and admitted him to his own table. 








FE Os 


This commandant was a Corsican officer. He was married, and very jealous ; perhaps because his 
pretty wife seemed to him difficult to watch. Beauvoir, it transpired, made advances to the lady. 
They were without doubt attracted to each other. Did they commit any imprudence? Did the feel- 
ings with which each inspired the other lead him beyond the bounds of that superficial gallantry which | 
is almost our duty toward women? Beauvoir has never clearly explained this point in his story. At 








all events, the commandant thought himself warranted in exercising the strictest rigor over his pri- 

soner. He was thrown into a cell situated immediately under the platform of the turret, and arched 

out of the solid rock. The walls were of desperate thickness; the turret was probably over a preci- ba 

pice. There was no chance for escape. ie 
When Beauvoir became satisfied of the impossibility of gaining his liberty, he fell into one of those “4 

reveries which are the despair and consolation of prisoners. He occupied himself with those little 

nothings which grow into great things. He received the baptism of grief. He reflected himself, and 


only remembered there was asun. After fifteen days he felt that terrible malady, the fever for liberty, 
which urges prisoners to desperate enterprises. 
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One morning the gaoler who brought food to Beauvoir, instead of leaving him, as was his custom 
as soon as he had set down his scanty pittance, stood with his arms folded, and gazed fixedly at him. 
Their conversation had never reached more than a few words, and the turnkey had never been the first 
to commence it. You may well imagine the astonishment of the prisoner, when the man said to him: 

* Monsieur, you have no doubt your own object in view in calling yourself Le Brun or Citizen Le 
Brun. That is no business of mine. It is nothing te me whether your name is Pierre or Paul ; but I 
know,’ said he, twinkling his eye, ‘that you are M. Charles-Felix Théodore, Chevalier de Beauvoir, 
and cousin to Madame la Duchesse de Maille.’ 

Knowing himself incarcerated in a strong prison, and inferring that his position could be made no 
worse by a confession of his real name, Beauvoir replied : 

‘ Well, suppose I am the Chevalier de Beauvoir? — what will you gain by it?’ 

‘ Every thing,’ replied the gaoler, in a whisper. ‘ Listen. I have received money to aid your escape. 
As I shall be shot if | am suspected of having had any thing to do with the affair, I will only assist 
you so far as to gain my money. Look Monsieur!’ —and he drew from his pocket a small file ; 
‘ with this you can cut through one of the bars ;’ and he pointed to a narrow loop-hole with two bars 


across it, through which the light entered the cell. ‘ Monsieur, you must cut through before you can 
pass out.’ 


‘You may rest quiet. I will pass.’ 

‘You must leave the lower part of the bar to fasten your cord to.’ 

‘ Where is it?’ 

‘ Here,’ replied the turnkey, throwing him a knotted cord ; ‘ it is made of coarse linen, to lead to 
the belief that you made it yourself. It is of sufficient strength ; and when you reach the last knot, 
step quietly to the ground. The rest is your own affair. You will probably find in the neigh- 
borhood a carriage and friends awaiting you. Of that I wish to know nothing. I have no need to tell 
you that there is a sentinel posted in the street. You will risk perhaps a ball from his carbine ; 
but P 

* Very well, very well,’ said the Chevalier ; ‘I will not rot here.’ 

‘ That might be best for you, after all,’ sullenly replied the turnkey. 

The hope of once more gaining his freedom produced in his mind such an excitement that he could 
spare no more time in discourse. He immediately addressed himself to the work ; and the day was 
just sufficient for him to saw through the bar. Fearing a visit from the commandant, he filled the 
crevice with crums of bread rolled in the filings, to give them the color of iron: he waited until he 
judged the garrison to be asleep, when he fastened his cord to the lower part of the bar, which he 
had left, agreeable to the instructions of the turnkey, and crept to the outer edge of the loop-hole, 
grasping with one hand the end of the bar which remained in the stone. Here he awaited the darkest 
hour toward morning, when he judged the sentinels would be the least watchful. 

Acquainted with all those details of his place of confinement, with which prisoners occupy them- 
selves, even involuntarily, he awaited the moment when the sentinel who guarded his quarter of the 
building should have performed two-thirds of his duty, and retire to his box to avoid the fog. Then 


he began to descend knot by knot ; suspended between heaven and earth, but grasping his cord with the 
strength of a giant. 





Every thing went well. He had reached the last knot, and was about to slip to the ground, when 
he bethought himself to try if he could reach the earth with his feet. He found none! His case 
was really embarrassing. Covered with perspiration, fatigued, perplexed, he was in a situation in 
which it might truly be said his life hung upon a thread. By a lucky accident his hat fell off. He 
listened for the noise of its fall, but hearing nothing, he began to entertain some vague suspicions of 
asnare. But whence the motive? A prey to conflicting doubts, he resolved to defer his escape until 
another night, or at least until the uncertain twilight of day-break, an hour which might not be unfa- 
vorable for his flight. His great strength enabled him to clamber back toward the tower, but he was 
almost exhausted when he reached the outer edge of the loop-hole, where he remained watching like 
a cat on an eave-gutter. 

Presently, by the feeble light of early dawn, he saw there was the trifling space of about one hun- 
dred feet between the end of the cord and the pointed rocks of a precipice ! 

‘ Thank you, Monsieur Commandant ! ’ said he to himself,with the sang froid which characterized him. 

After reflecting a moment on a fitting revenge, he judged it best to reénter his prison. He threw all 
his little articles of dress on the bed, and left the the cord hanging without, to induce the belief that 
he had fallen ; and taking in his hand the iron bar which he had broken off, he stepped behind the 
door, and awaited the arrival of the perfidious gaoler. 

The commandant did not fail to come, and earlier than usual, to gather up what had been left behind. 
He softly opened the door ; but as soon as he was sufficiently near, Beauvoir struck him a powerful 
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blow over the head, and the traitor fell dead at his feet, without even uttering acry. The bar had bro- 
ken his skull. 

The chevalier quickly disrobed the dead body; put on the clothes and imitated the walk of the 
gaoler ; and, thanks to the early hour and the fancied security of the guards at the principal gate, made 
good his escape. 





Gossir witn Reapers anp Corresronpents. — We have often admired the bearing of Baatam’s 
ass on that interesting and solemn occasion when he was chosen to rebuke his master. The quiet 
manner of the beast is a lesson. His modest consciousness that he was nothing but an ass, after dis- 
charging his mission, is above all praise. ‘* Am not I thine ass, upon whom thou hast ridden these three 
years?’ Our correspondent ‘ Crito,’ who takes us to task for our remarks upon ‘ Criticism’ in a sub- 
section of a late ‘Gossip,’ has imitated the above-cited example in two particulars. He has thought 
like an ass and spoken like an ass. He has failed only to copy the ass’s modesty. Now what we 
endorsed — and we abide by our position — was, that a merely adroit sentence-monger, by the help of a 
few notes from competent critics, a shallow display of borrowed authorities, and an affectation of learn- 
ing, which a scholar could not fail to detect ; that such a man, with very small ideas might succeed in 
playing off upon the public a large game of words. Such instances may be found in all large commu- 
nities. The ‘time gives it proof’ continually. Mr. Irvine has finely satirized this class of critics, 
and their imposing assumption of superior acumen and the plural pronoun. The reader pictures to 
himself a learned man, deliberating gravely and scrupulously on the merits of a book ; whereas the 
criticism is often the crude production of one who writes solemn common-places in short oracular sen- 
tences, in order to acquire a reputation for profundity which he assumes, thoughts which he borrows, 
and a style which he apes. No wonder that in view of these things Grorrrey Crayon should come 
to the conclusion that neither author nor reader is benefitted by what is now-a-days too often praised 
as criticism ; and that if every one were to judge for himself, and maintain his opinion frankly and 

‘fearlessly, we should have more true literary judgments than at present. A correspondent, in a 
‘ Modern Pattern Criticism,’ which we thought to have published, has hit off the critical manner to 
which we have alluded very felicitously. We give his opening merely, but that we think will ‘be 
suffegance.’ The reader will perceive that our contributor treats his author with great familiarity ; 
omitting his titles of respect and dignity, and taking him patronizingly by the hand: 


‘WRITINGS OF BISHOP WHITE. 


‘ Mrnp unopposed by mind fashions false opinions, and degenerates from its original rectitude. The 
stagnant pool resolves into putridity. It is the conflict of waters which keeps them pure. Wuutre 
felt this, when he wrote the volume before us, It is replete with activity —the true life. His pen 
scatters pearls, but they shine not with a pale light. They do not flash; they burn. This is a great 
merit and a rare ; and Wuure seldom fails to exhibit it. He has, it is true, neither Heser’s smooth- 
ness, nor the pathos of Sir THomas Browne ; neither the eloquence of Ropert Hatt, nor the grace 
of Jeremy Tayvor, and several others of the old Fathers, Evetyn and the rest. But he has great 
cleverness. Wuute never offends. An author who has judgment enough to write well, should have 
judgment enough to prevent him from writing ill. This volume is composed with great plainness. 
Vuire never seeks to hide his meaning ; never covets an obfuscate and obscure sight,’ etc., ete. 


But ‘something too much of this,’ says the reader; and we acquiesce in his judgment. Is the 


amiable and courteous ‘ Crito’ satisfied? - - - We have substituted the lines of ‘H. W. R.,’ as 
requested, which ‘ bide their time’ —the early spring-time ; yet we cannot consent to destroy ‘ The 


Old Bridge,’ without preserving one or two of its ‘timbers.’ The two closing stanzas are very natural, 
and are evidently lines ‘ from under a bridge.’ 


* Amid the grass the green reeds shook 
Along the water's edge, 

And the gray field-rat to his nook 
Scampered among the sedge, 

While the still current, dark and slow, 

All bright with bubbles, moved Lelow. 


* But now, alack ! thou art waxed old, 
And under thee no more 

Are childhood’s fairy legends told, 
For my best days are o'er: 

And they are passed away, who played 

With me beneath thy grateful shade !’ 


We shall be well pleased to hear from ‘Strannarp Barret, the Second.’ He is the ‘ Man in the 
Moon,’ and is to keep us advised of matters and things in that quarter. He says that that planet is 
the abode of the shades of bodies that every seven years, according to our philosophers, wear off from 
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us poor humans, like the concentric rings of an onion. He has encountered the shapes of severa! of 
our living authors, and is to render us accounts of divers interviews with some of the most eminent 
among them. Our ‘Man’ closes his epistle after the manner of a patriotic Moonite: ‘ And now, 
illustrious Earthite ! adieu till next you hear from me! Day begins to decline ; and your globe, which 
never sets to us, will soon shed her pale earth-shine over the landscape. O how serene are these 
regions! Here are no hurricanes, nor clouds, nor vapors. Here in our great pits, poetically called 
valleys, I shall retire from all moonly cares, luxuriate in the coolness of the Conical Penumbra, and 
prepare to enlighten the benighted inhabitants of the shining patches of earth which we see with our 
glasses below us, and which constitute your little hemisphere. Farewell!’ - . « We are indebted to 
an old and valued contributor for the énsuing Sonnet. The writer has many a time won the smiles 
and tears of our readers in his prose, but we were not before aware that he courted the Muses 
with success : 


ARIADWNE. 


Swerr symphony! whose dying, dying strain 

Is ne’er forgotten — hark ! it comes again. 

*T is sphere-like music— oh! ‘tis not of earth ; 

My soul declares it of celestial birth. 

Watchful, I torn my eager eyes above, 

‘To gaze with rapture on the Heaven of Love : 

And there methinks I have discerned afar 

The etherial lustre of my natal star. 

Some love to gaze on Mars, with armor bright ; 

Some bask in Venus’ more voluptuous light : 

Not these thouch beautiful can numbe be 

In the deep book of my astrology : 

Star of the stars which glimmer on my sight, 

And gem with glory all the vault of night, 

O peerless star— O ARIADNE! rise, 

And glow revealed to these delighted eyes ! 

*T is midnight in my soul; thy radiant crown 

Shall scatter darkness where it beams adown ; 

Shine with a lustre purer than the day, 

And be my star, my guiding-star, for aye ! G. 3. 

We have received several brief communications, taking the affirmative and negative of the questions 

started by our correspondent who placed ‘ Old Put.’ at the Bar’ in a late issue, and citing proofs and 
examples in defence of the writer’s positions ; but we shall reserve these for a final summing up, 
when the promised rejoinder, which was not completed in season for the present number, shall have 
been laid before us. In the mean time we are glad to learn that our purpose to continue full faith in 
the ‘ wolf-story ’ is sanctioned by such authority as our correspondent below, who although eighty-five 
years of age, preserves his intellectual faculties unimpaired. Mr. Patne, who addresses us the annexed 
note, is well known in Vermont, of which State he has been for forty years the United States’ District 


Judge : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICEERBOCEER, 


Sin: Ihave seen in the Knickersockxer for August, an article in relation toGen. Putnam. I 
propose to make some remarks upon that article. 

I am now more than eighty-four years old. My father, Sern Paine, and Gen. Isrart Putnam 
were contemporaries and neighbors in Pomfret. I, from my earliest recollection until I was twenty- 
five years old, often heard my father tell the wolf story. It was exactly as follows : 

‘A wolf had made depredations on the sheep-folds in their neighborhood. At length General, then 
Mr. Putnam, my father, and one or two other neighbors, and a negro of Mr. Putnam’s, with a large 
dog, went in pursuit of the wolf, and chased him into a horizontal cavern in a ledge of rocks. 

‘The dog was put into the mouth of the cavern, and the negro followed, to crowd him forward, but 
did not succeed. Mr. Putnam then, with a rope round his legs, crawled in on his hands and knees, 
and came in sight of the wolf, whose head and fierce eyes were toward him. Upon a signal agreed 
upon, he was drawn out by the rope. After he came out, he appeared furious, and determined to go 
in again with his gun. His companions remonstrated against this, as dangerous. The discharge of 
the gun might bring the rocks upon him and crush him. But he persisted ; and the rope was again 
fastened to his legs. 

‘ He went in, with his gun and a torch; and when near the wolf, he fired ; and upon the report of 
the gun, he was drawn out again upon his belly. When he came out he was perfectly calm. He 
went in again with the rope round his legs, took the dead wolf by the ears, and in this manner was 
dragged out on his belly the third time, with the addition of the wolf. 

‘From my childhood until his death, was well acquainted with Putnam. He was a modest, 
unassuming man, and had nothing of the braggadocio about him. I never heard him tell the wolf 
story, nor ever heard that he did. He was universally considered by all his neighbors a man of the 
strictest truth and veracity.’ - 
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The wolf story, as above related, was universally believed in Pomfret. His courage was there 
always admitted ; and some of his early deeds, which were thought to discover a great degree of 
courage, were thought by many to amount to rashness. 

I am aware that the credibility of this statement must depend upon the character of two persons 
for truth and veracity — my father and myself. My father has been dead nearly forty-eight years ; but 
there must yet be living in Pomfret and Brooklyn, and that vicinity, in Connecticut, persons who can 
vouch for his good character in this respect, as well as in all other respects. 

There are persons in New-York who know me personally, and many more who know me by repu- 
tation. Exisan Paine. 
Williamstown, ( Vermont, ) September 15, 1841. 





If ‘Jn.’ is to be believed, we of Gotham may claim the honor of being the ‘ Literary Emporium’ 
over our eastern sister, who now bears the title. We think our neighbors should concede it, after 
reading the annexed ; for the writer has wrought out by dint of evident hard labor several very diffi- 
cult rhymes to establish his position : 


THE GOTHAMITES A LITERARY PEOPLE. 


As I was walking up Broadway, 


Nor while old lore is honored thus, is 
And going to my dinner, 


The modern in disguise ; 





A strange thought popped into my head, We've Metamora omnibusses, 
As sure as I °m a sinner : And KNICKERSOCKER ice: 

For just as it was four P. w., The latter brings ‘ cold comfort’ when 
By the clock in St. Paul's steeple, The dog-days have begun, 

Thinks I within myself, ‘ We are And the former, like the tragedy, 
A literary people !’ Were meant to have a run. 





















We ’ve Waverley House, and Waverley Place ; 


On Drepricna, "faith! descends a stream 
(Shade of Str Water, view them !) 


Of nomenclature popular, 





And Waverley coaches have been made As liquor runs from bottles, when 
To carry peuple to them: They lett without a stopple are. 

And SHAESPERE stands godfather to He ’s first a ‘ KNrcKERBOCKER House’ 
Much more than I know well: Four stories high, where are 

E. c. three eating-houses, and Mint-juleps, punch, and all good drinks, 
One second-rate hotel. Aye furnished at the bar. 





Ere Gotham knew the wondrous things 


For riding out, he has a line 
That modern light has taught her, 


Of coaches of his own, 


Th’ Rialto was supposed to be That for a shilling’s fare will drive 
A bridge built over water ; Him all about the town : 

But in such old wives’ tales, belief And eke, to write his stories in, 
No longer can be found ; A first-rate Magazine ! * 

Th’ Rialto ’s now an oyster-shop Was e’er to literary man 


In Broadway, under ground, So kind a city seen ? 





A basement linguist in Park-Row, 


bi J . Sure any man, these manifest 
lo prove our cits are pat in 


Phenomena discerning, 









The ancient tongues of Greece and Rome, Will own we Gothamites are deep 
Addresses us tn Latin ; In hterary learning: 
Most classically tells us, that A bumper then to Gotham town, 
Behind his painted lattice And at it take a deep pull ; 
Stewed oysters, steak, et cetera, The toast: ‘ May we forever be 
Are ‘ Nunguam non paratus.’ A Lirerary Propie!’ Jr. 







In reply to ‘C. P. F.,’ whose favor he tells us is ‘ not quite in his style,’ he ‘ not being exactly in the 
vein,’ we would say, as a friend observed in answer to the remark of a third, ‘I am not myself to-day,’ 
‘ Well, whoever you are, you are a gainer by the change!’ ‘C. P. F.’ will recognize the applica- 
cation. - + - The editor of the ‘ Boston Morning Post,’ one of the most entertaining journals that 
reaches our table, speaking of our popular Magazine novel-series or continuous narratives, remarks, 
that among the high and the low, the intelligent and the ignorant, these periodical romances find their 
way. So prosperous, adds the editor, has been this system, that is now really hazardous to print a 
two-volume novel in a decent form; and those which do make their appearance among us are not to 
be compared, in their externals of paper and printing, with the periodicals among which they are nearly 
overlooked. This is literally true. An ‘American novel in two volumes’ is now a somewhat rare 
article ; and three-quarters of those which have swarmed upon the public within the last six or seven 
years are seldom read or already forgotten. Our friend at Pittsburgh will find in the above a sufficient 
though not perhaps a satisfactory answer to his recent inquiry. - - - Many and many a time, we beg 
the writer of ‘ Vature and Myself’ to believe, have we felt what he describes (we are sorry to add) in 
language quite inadequate to the thoughts. The loss of a dear friend more than all is calculated thus 
to make us long to ‘spurn the clay-cold bonds that round our being cling.’ An autumnal eve ; the 
brave o’erhanging firmament at midnight ; the blue line of a distant mountain ; a bank of clouds above 
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_ * Tar editor stepped out for a moment, just as a man withdraws from a convivial board when informed by a guest that he & 
is to be toasted while absent, during which time a friend read the proof of this stanza, which would not otherwise have been MG 
suffered to remain. ‘Oh! by no means —certainly not!’ This excuse ‘ it is hoped may please.’ 
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the sinking sun; these and other sights of nature have often awakened in us the emotions of our 
friend — for such he is, although we know him not. At such periods one may say with Byron: 


*1 live not in myself, but I become * And when at length the mind shall be all free 
Portion of that around me, From what it hates in this degraded form, 
° ° . . , Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Tcan see Existent happier in the fly and worm ; 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be When elements to elements conform, 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee, Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain The bodiless thought, the spirit of each spot ? 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. Of which even now I share at times the immortal lot ?’ 


‘Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part of me and of my soul, as I of them?’ has been 
asked thousands of times by self-questioning thinkers ; but the mystery can only be solved ‘ when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality!’ - - - If ‘.@ Friend to the Friendly’ has access to the ‘ London 
Quarterly,’ he will find in the last number of that Review a far more pungent critique upon Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM than any notice which has appeared in this country of that itinerant philanthropist’s dull and 
labored volumes. It is exceedingly caustic and very just; and we commend it to the perusal of our 
correspondent. Mr. BuckincHaM, says the reviewer, seems to have lectured JonaTHAn on three sub- 
jects ; first, the personal history of Mr. BuckinGHam; secondly, that worthy gentleman’s travels in 
the Holy Land; occasionally ‘in the oriental costume ;’ thus enabling his auditors ‘to transport 
themselves more easily in imagination to the scenes of sacred history ; in fact placing before their eyes 
an express image, all but the beard, of the ancient patriarchs ; nay, why may he not have had a beard 
in his box too, though he does not mention jt ?? — and thirdly, tee-totalism ; in which latter no doubt 
‘the corporeal aspect of the lecturer was counted on for affording a lively attestation to the beautifying 
influences of Temperance.’ Among the extracts from our public journals, re-quoted in the Review 
from BucktncHam’s Travels in America, is the beautiful description of the disinterment of the remains 
of Wasuinecton, from the Philadelphia Gazette, and the pen of its then editor, Witt1s GayLtorp 
Crarkx. The reviewer singles it out for especial commendation, which the reader we think will admit 
is deserved. - - - ‘A South-Street Merchant’ gives us authority to state that the novel of ‘ Lafitte, or 
the Pirate of the Gulf,’ purporting to be from the pen of Mr. J. H. Incranam, was mainly written by 
another person, a modest and retiring graduate of Cambridge University, from whom the reputed 
author borrowed it in ms. He kept it for many months and finally, after repeated importunity, 
returned it to the writer, with the remark that ‘it was very strange, but he had himself previously 
taken up the same subject, and in fact had written a novel upon it ;’ and he added that his ‘ friend 
would be surprised at the great similarity between the two stories.’ And lo! when the said novel 
appeared, says our informant, he was surprised ; for chapter after chapter, scene after scene, in short 
nearly the whole work, was found to have been taken bodily from the ms. in question! ‘ Curious, 
isn’t it?’ The original ms. we learn is still extant. Our correspondent’s name will be furnished to 
Mr. IncrAHAM, (of whose address we are ignorant,) and our pages open to any explanation which 
he may give of a public report, which if false should be denied and disproved. . - - A passage in ‘ Old 
Letters,’ (which, save an unimportant omission, will appear hereafter,) reminds us of a pleasant effu- 
sion of a popular correspondent, who though sitting now at the receipt of customs has not forgot- 
ten his old propensities nor his favorite literary medium. The commingled pseudo-affection and 
Jeremy-Diddlerism of the lover are irresistible : 


AnD must we part ? — well, let it be! The gem that in my breast I wore, 
°T is better thus, oh yes ! believe me ; That once belonged unto your mother, 
For though I still was true to thee, Which when you gave to me, I swore 
Thou, faithless maiden ! would’st deceive me. For life I ’d love you and no other; 
Take back this written pledge of love t Canst thou forget that cheerful morn, = 
No more Ill to my bosom fold it; When in my breast thou first didst stick it ? 
The ring you gave, your laith to prove, I can’t restore it—it’sin pawn; — 
I can’t return — because | ’ve sold it ! But, base deceiver ! there ’s the ticket ! 
I will not ask thee to restore Oh, take back all !— T cannot bear : 
Each gage d’amour, or lover’s token, These proofs of love — they seem to mock it ; 
Which | had given thee, before There, false one ! take your lock of hair — 
The links between us had been broken. Nay, do not ask me for the locket : 
They were not much ; but oh, that brooch ! Insidivus girl! that wily tear 
It tor my sake thou’st deigned to save it, Is useless now, that all is ended ; 
For that at least 1] must encroach ; There is thy curl — nay, do not sneer, 
It was n’t mine, although I gave it. The locket ’s — somewhere, being mended. 


He goes on to say that he would have returned the beautiful dressing-case she had given him, 
but that his landlord had just visited him with a distress-warrant and ‘ positively cleared his lodg- 
ings!’ . - - ‘ England and China’ shall appear, if the writer will permit us to erase the second and 
third paragraphs, which were ill-judged as it seems to us when written, and especially so now, when 
the international vexed question, in one of its phases at least, has been satisfactorily disposed of. But 
in the main argument we are heartily with the writer. The war upon China and its peaceful inhabi- 
tants is ‘unjust, unmanly, wicked and cruel, in all its aspects.’ Well have the English earned the 
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name of ‘ outside barbarians.’ We have hitherto been amused with the ‘ special edicts’ and vermilion 
proclamations of the Chinese ; but in reading their official bulletin of the late attack on Canton, a 
feeling of pity predominates over every other emotion. After firing ‘several tens of rounds’ and 
‘smashing two great masts of the barbarian ships,’ they were compelled to give way, and the ‘ red- 
bristling foreigners rushed to the plunder of the city,’ entering at the large northern gate. ‘ Their 
rockets were thrown in masses ; their balls hit the people’s houses, and they caught on fire ; all our 
own soldiers were hard pressed —they had not a place to stand on. Myriads of people were weeping 
and wailing; the number of those who invoked heaven and begged for peace, covered the roads. 
When I looked with mine own eyes upon this, my very bowels were torn asunder!’ The war was for 
booty ; and money purchased a suspension of these barbarous hostilities! Shame! .- - - The writer 
of the following spirited sketch of a most picturesque and grand natural scene contents himself with 
‘doing well ;’ whereas would he but cultivate and more frequently exercise his fine poetical powers, 


and use the file a trifle more, he would not only ‘do better,’ but altogether excel many of his tuneful 
contemporaries, who have more fame but less merit than himself: 


TRENTON FALLS, NEW YORE. 


BY ¥. Le WADDELIL 


Trere is a wild and danger-thrilling scene, The salt sea Nautilus and Trilobite, 
Where Terror sits enthroned ; a deep ravine Hid mid that inland glen long years of time, 
Amid an en of hills, Since the vast deluge covered every clime ; 


Whose tumbling stream the soul with wonder fills ; By the great Architect of shells and skies, 
As Cayahoga rolls its fierce cascades, Who made that gorgeous masonry arise, 
?Neath trowning torrents dark with hemlock shades, Robes in its icy chains or summer dress 
While ragged rocks uprear their moss-clad walls The glorious vale of quiet loveliness, 
O’er raging — and tumbling waterfalls, Displaying scenes Arcadia never knew, 
loud booms from crag to crag the fitful surge, Or poet’s pen or artist’s pencil drew ; 


Once youth and beauty’s frolic-chant and dirge ; There robins sing their evening serenade, 
When, like a blue-bell on the torrent’s edge, The blue-bird shakes his plumage in the glade ; 
Fair nymph ! a zephyr dashed thee from the ledge ;* On splintered tree-top caws the ‘ loafing ’ crow, 
Caught by the enamored spirit of the wave, His comrades nestling in the limba beluw ; 

The toam thy winding-sheet, the gulf thy grave ! While from the brow of overhanging hill 
There, as the shadows of retreating day Gushes, all Horeb-like, a crystal nil, 

Fade »’er the sun-tipped cedar tops away, As flirting near the amber-tinted spray, 

With cautious heed along the beetling path, A thousand butterflies chase the eve away : 


Where darkly sweeps the leaping river’s wrath, With silky coat and buff-embroidered vest, 
Thick tasselled birch and mapie hanging o’er, An emerald crown upon his freckled crest, 
*T is pure romance to thread the root-paved shore, By berry-bearing bush, mid branches rude, 


Watch the white mist curl o’er the wave-worn slide, Rests the gay emperor of the solitude ; 


And mimic rainbows arch the arrowy tide ; Around his peacock-coiored subjects sport, 

As Memory, fluttering on her dusky wings, The lawless foresters of the tiny court ; 

Asks of the stream, where are the woodland kings? While skims aloft with graceful, airy ease 

There moose and beaver unmolested reigned, The Taglioni of the dew-gemmed trees ; 

Ere the rude saw-mill yon bold bank profaned, Her robe rich violet, trimmed with purple fringe, 
And led the doe her spotted fawn to Kink, And crimaoned bodice streaked with orange tinge ; 
Where slopes the rural shed, the dizzy brink ; Till melts the golden radiance from the west, 
There the wise sachems, with an homage true, And flower-queens in their leafy couches rest ; 
Invoked from Nature's shrine the Manitou ; While on the dogwood herald-moths encamp, 

O’er clustered columns of their forest fane And flickering glow-worms in the logwood tramp ; 
Rose the wild music of the Indian strain ; When o’er the valley walks the full-orbed moon, 
Ere passed away the red lords of the chase, Lighting with splendor her rock-ribbed saloon ; 
Their mounds, memorials of their mighy race ! Beyond the glitter of the sparkling sheet 

Far down the zig-zag dell, beside some pool, Where o’er the falls the forests seem to meet 

The fresh breeze straying through the greenwood cool ; Black stooping clouds reveal their lightning glance, 
On a wild rose-bank, mid the fern enshrined, Sharp rumbling thunders through the gulf advance: 
Sweet meditation charms the musing mind, Beneath the shelving ridge with crouching form 
As Mystery brings her sealed-up stores to light : I watch the grandeur of the midnight storm ! 


And now, not to speak it boastingly, we are proud of our ‘file,’ and not ashamed of our 
‘drawer.’ Both are full. The following, in addition to articles named in our last, are among the 
papers in prose and verse which await insertion or examination: ‘ A Paralle) between Bonaparte and 
We uinarton ;’ ‘ The Country Doctor,’ in continuation ; ‘Granada and the Alhambra ;’ ‘ A Pic-Nic,’ 
by the ‘ American in Paris ;? ‘My Grandfather’s Port Folio;’? ‘The Three Deacons,’ and ‘ Flora 
B ;’ ‘Last Moments of Torrisos and his Companions ;’ ‘ Madness and Imprisonment of Danre ; 
by Hon. R. H. Winpe ;’ ‘The Taking of Basing-House,’ by a new (and welcome) contributor ; ‘ The 
Conscript,’ a Tale ; ‘ Life in Hayti;’? ‘The Quod Correspondence,’ in continuation ; ‘ The Storming 
of Stoney Point ;’ ‘Some Thoughts upon Poetry and Poets ;’ ‘The Polygon Papers,’ No. Four; ‘ Song 
of the Winds ;’ * A Tour in Virginia ;’ Articles on Gen. Putnam and his career; ‘ A Sketch of Ala- 
bama;’ ‘The Aristocracy of Stokeville;’? ‘ The Night-Watch ;’ ‘ A Season in New-Orleans ;’ ‘ The 
Old Historian ;’ ‘ A Sick Bed ;? ‘ The Bird of Paradise ;’? ‘ Verses to Kate;’ ‘The Little White 
Rabbit: a Tale ;’ ‘ A Bachelor’s Choice ;’ ‘The Sisters,’ a Sonnet; ‘ November: a Leaf from my 
Journal ;’ ‘The April Shower ;’ (in its season: it is very beautiful;) ‘The Tableau Vivant, or 
Statue of Love ;’ with many others, which we lack the space to specify. Several notices of books, 
ete., are unavoidably crowded out of the present number. 








melancholy fate of Miss Suvps™ of New-York will long be remembered by visiters to Trenton Falls. 
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‘Srop, Tureves !’— Rich people should never pilfer. They ‘are without excuse’ 
for the act. Our old friend and correspondent Capt. Marryar has been ‘ Raising 
the Wind’ in his late story of that name, with a vengeance ; for he has copied the 
tale of ‘ Desperation’ from the Kyickersocker of February, 1835, in all its inci- 
dents, and most of its language. It was from the pen of OLLapop, and was widely 
admired. The ‘Democratic Review’ for September publishes as original the ‘ Lay 
of the Madman,’ written for these pages in 1837, by Hon. Rogerr M. Cuartron, 
of Savannah. And our excellent brother of the ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ has 
unwittingly suffered an impudent correspondent to address some beautiful ‘ origi- 
nal’ ‘ Lines to Miss A. M. A , of Richmond,’ which were first printed in the 
KyickeRBocKER, from the ms. of Rev. Waiter Cotton, an old correspondent. 
Our contemporaries are too well endowed to need the aid of our old papers; and 
they will thank us we are sure for exposing their pseudo contributors. 





LITERARY RECORD. 


AppLeton’s ‘Pictortat Liprary:’ THe ‘ Earty Encuisn Cuurcn.’— There are no publishers 
in America who better deserve a liberal patronage at the hands of the reading public than Messrs. 
AprrLeton anv Company of this city; and we are not surprised to learn that their publications are 
acquiring every where great popularity and rapid sales. In ‘that first appeal which is to the eye’ 
their issues are unsurpassed ; and this is no indifferent merit. Their ‘ Pictorial Library of Standard 
Literature,’ of which two volumes have just appeared, and others are in active preparation, will com- 
prise upward of two thousand elegant engravings. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ that matchless story of 
GoLpsMITH, accompanied by Arkin’s memoir of the author, the whole crowded with appropriate 
illustrations, and printed in the most beautiful manner upon a large clear type and fine white paper, is 
before us, the first of the series, together with a copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ to which the same praise 
in all respects will apply. These will be followed by a‘ Life of Napoleon,’ and ‘Gems from Travel- 
lers,’ the first of which, we are enabled to say from an examination of the sheets, will fully equal 
the two volumes to which we have alluded, in its numerous large engravings, from drawings by Horace 
Verner, as well as in the beauty of its externals generally. All these works, considering their char- 
acter and style, are of wonderful cheapness. A notice of ‘The Early English Church,’ reprinted by 
the Messrs. AppLeton from the second London edition, and which should be in the hands of every 
well-informed churchman, is reserved for another number. 


American Antiquities.— We had hoped to have been able to notice somewhat at large in the 
present number a very interesting volume by Mr. ALexanper W. Braprorp, upon ‘ American An- 
tiquities and Researches into the Origin and History of the Red Race ;’ but we must limit our reference 
to a brief record of the main design of the work, which is to embody and collate the descriptions of 
the most remarkable of the ancient remains and ruins scattered over the continent; to compare the 
traditions, manners, customs, arts, language, civilization, and religion of its aboriginal inhabitants, 
internally, and with those of other nations ; and thence to deduce the origin of the American race and 
its subsequent migration ; or in other words, to attempt the determination of a portion of its unwritten 
history. It is not too much to say in praise of this beautiful volume that the author’s design has been 
faithfully carried out. Messrs. Dayton anv Saxton are the publishers. 


‘History oF Scanpinavia:’ ‘Democracy.’ —Two important and very interesting volumes have 
just been added to Harrens’ wide-spread Family Library, entitled ‘ Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern ;’ 
being a history of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway: comprehending a description of these countries ; 
an account of the mythology, government, laws, manners, and institutions of the early inhabitants ; 
and of the present state of society, religion, literature, arts, and commerce ; with illustrations of their 
natural history. The foregoing is specific as to the nature of these volumes ; and since the ‘ Northmen’ 
and their countries have of late become themes of engrossing interest, we need add no more to insure 
a participation of the reader in our own high enjoyment than the fact that the authors of this work 
are Anprew Cricnton, LL. D., author of ‘The History of Arabia,’ etc., and Henry WuHeaton, 
LL.D., author of the ‘ History of the Northmen,’ member of the Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary 
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Societies, and lately our Charge d’Affaires at Copenhagen; and that they are the first writers who 
have undertaken to embody the chronicles of these countries in a uniform and connected narrative, so 
as to exhibit under one view the state of government and society in ancient and modern times ; the 
condition of the inhabitants and the productions of their soil; their institutions under the barbarous 
ages, and the progress they have now attained in literature, arts, and civilization. Numerous wood- 
cuts illustrate the work. To the succeeding number of the Family Library, ‘ Democracy,’ by G. 8. 


Camp, we shall take another occasion to advert, it being too elaborate and well-reasoned a work for a 
mere passing glance in this department. 


Tue Encuisy Annvats ror 1842.— Through the courtesy of Messrs. AprLetonN anp Company, 


the English annuals for 1842, gleaming in blue and crimson, purple and gold, and garnished with all the 


splendors of the pictorial art, are lying before us. A running-glance over them, to indicate to our 


readers an outline of their various attractions, is all the justice we can at present render them. 


Tue ‘Boox oF tHE Bovporr,’ or the Court of Queen Vicrorta, isa superb quarto, with portraits 
of twelve of the fa.s British nobility, countesses, viscountesses, ladies, etc., all from portraits of the 


life size ; original paintings by eminent artists, and engraved under the superintendence of the eminent 
Finpen. It is a charming volume. 


Tue ‘ Picturesque ANNUAL,’ of lordly size, contains twenty-one engravings from original drawings 
by Atom, whose fine views of Constantinople attracted so much attention at the National Academy 
of Design the present season. The embellishments, which are truly superb, embrace the principal 
modern improvements and newly-erected monuments of the capital of France. The letter-press 


sketches are from the competent pen of Mrs. Gore, and the typographical execution and ‘ findings’ 
are of the first order. 


FisHer’s Drawine Room Scrap-Boox,’ with poetical illustrations by Mary Howitt, is unques- 
tionably more various and extensive in its five quarto embellishments than any of its contemporaries 
for 1842. The views are ransacked from all corners of the earth. Egypt, Palestine, Africa, Turkey, 
Greece, Germany, Switzerland, etc., have been laid under contribution for the work; beside which 
there are in its sixty-seven engravings, numerous pictures of a different description, including one or 


two from the old masters, and several portraits of distinguished persons. 


This annual will command 
a wide sale. 


‘Heatn’s Histortcat ANNvAL’ devotes its beautiful line embellishments to prominent events in 
the great Civil War, in the time of Charles the First and the Parliament, which history and romance 
have rendered memorable. There are fifteen engravings by CatreRMoLe, scarcely one of which, 
well studied, but would repay the price of the splendid volume. The historical descriptions are by 


Rev. Ricuarp Catrermoxt, B. D., who has with comprehensive brevity illustrated the illustrations 
of his illustrious relative, Gzorce the Artist. 


‘THe Casinet oF Mopern Art,’ edited by Avaric A. Watts, formerly editor of the London 
Souvenir, has twenty-four line engravings, some of them of great excellence, the subjects of which 
have been selected from the finished works of the most distinguished painters of the day ; pictures 
which have stood the test of public approbation in the several galleries in which they have been 
exhibited. Among others included in the volume, are the productions of SrotHarp, Howarp, Cot- 
Lins, Newton, Martin, Cuaron, Westati_, SterHanorr, Parris, etc. Among the contributors 
are the late Miss Lanpon, that fine poet T. K. Hervey, Wittram Howitt, and others equally well 
known to fame. In its externals ‘ The Cabinet’ lacks the high finish of some of its brethren, but it 
is a very good annual nevertheless. ‘THe Gems or Art’ is a volume similar in character and execu- 
tion to the Cabinet,’ and to which the same remarks will apply. The editor was assisted in his 


designs by the painters themselves who are represented in his works, as well as by many of the most 
distinguished collectors throughout England. 


‘Tue Forcet-Me-Nort,’ although the smallest and least pretending of the whole English tribe of 
Christmas, New-year, and Birth-day presents, is by no means the least attractive. It has eleven 
engravings, four or five of them of exceeding beauty. We cannot say that the externals are of 
remarkable beauty. The contents however are good, and from various well-known pens. Mrs. Sic- 
ourney and Miss Hannan F. Govutp we perceive are represented in its pages ; the latter in one of 
the best things in the volume, which it opens; ‘ American Wild Flowers for Queen VicTorta.’ 
Messrs. AppLeton anp Company have the other English annuals for the coming year; as ‘ The Juve- 
nile Scrap-Book,’ by Mrs. Ectis, Heatu’s ‘ Book of Beauty,’ ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ and ‘ Keepsake ;” 


but we have no room to record their various beauties. ‘ They must be seen to be appreciated.’ 
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‘IncrpeNnts oF a Wwatine Voyace.’— This is a volume from the pen, as we learn, of a son of 
Prof. O.mstep of New-Haven, who was compelled by ill health to undertake a whaling voyage from 
the port of New-London, in 1839. He went as a passenger; and we must agree with the New-York 
Review, that ‘ we could not more precisely mark the difference between ‘ Two Years before the Mast’ 
and these ‘ Incidents,’ than by saying that the author of the one talks like a passenger, of the other like 
asailor. Yet the latter is far from being an indifferent or dull book. It is liberally sprinkled with 
adventure and anecdote, and contains much valuable information upon the subject of whale-fisheries, 
as well as a very interesting description of the Sandwich Islands, and the effect of christianity upon 
their inhabitants. The volume is illustrated with several forcible engravings on stone, from original 
drawings by the author ; and like all of the Messrs. AppLeron’s publications, is well printed and bound. 


Mr. M’Jitton’s Appress. — There are many things in the recent Address delivered by Mr. J. N. M’S11- 
TON before the Literary Societies of Lafayette college at its late commencement which we can heartily 
commend. Such are portions of the writer’s comments upon American literature, and his earnest 
defence of the higher order of native talent. But when he talks of ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ and ‘ Charles 
O’ Malley’ as productions ‘ calculated to vitiate the habits and corrupt the morals of American youth,’ 
he exhibits a narrow mind, sheer ignorance, or a discreditable affectation of preéminent and adscititious 
virtue. Long say we may such works as ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ and ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ occupy the place 
of indifferent literary productions, even though they be ‘native American.’ We ask no favor for our 
literary minores which shall prevent our full enjoyment of the labors of master-spirits of other countries. 


Curve Haroip: Lockuart’s SpantsH Battaps.—Two more superbly-beautiful volumes than 
the illustrated and illuminated edition of LockHart’s ‘Spanish Ballads’ and the embellished edition 
of Byron’s ‘CuiLpe Harotp,’ recently published in London by Murray, and just imported by ArrLe- 
TON AND Company, we have never had the good fortune to see. All that the art of engraving, print- 
ing, and coloring can do, has been bestowed upon these gorgeous books. They should be seen, not 
spoken of. Messrs. WiLeY anp Putnam are about to issue an edition of the former, with important 
prose additions. 


ScHoot anp Famity Dictionary.— The sub-title of ‘Illustrative Definer’ characterizes tho 
prominent merit of this bock over other dictionaries. The author, Rev. Mr. Gattauper, of Hartford, 
(Conn.,) whom to name is a sufficient guaranty of his performance, has aimed at and attained great 
simplicity and clearness, and avoided the defect of defining one word by another often still more diffi- 
cult, and the defining of the latter one by the very word which it had been used to define. Messrs. 
Rosinson, Pratt anp Company, Wall-street, are the publishers. 


Scorr’s Porms: Moore’s Ertcurean.—Mr. C. 8. Francis, in continuation of the excellent and 
cheap edition of the complete works of Sir Water Scorr, commenced by Mr. Parker of Boston, 
has just published four handsome volumes, containing ‘ Rokeby,’ ‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ ‘ Lord of the 
Isles,’ ‘Waterloo,’ etc. At the same low price and in the same neat form Mr. Francis has also 
issued a revised and corrected edition of Moorg’s ‘ Ertcurgan,’ with notes. 


German Prost Wraiters.— Mrs. Saran Austin, favorably known in England and America for 
several literary performances of merit, is the compiler of a handsome volume which we find upon our 
table from the press of Messrs. APPLETON anp CoMPaANny, containing numerous fragments, various in 
kind but all of characteristic excellence, with biographical sketches of the several authors. The 
volume is a fair salmagundi of the German belles-lettre intellect, and is handsomely presented to the 
reader. 


France, etc. — Messrs. Witey anp Putnam have issued a second edition of ‘ France, its King 
Court, and Government,’ by our minister to France, Gov. Cass. It contains in addition the ‘ Three 
Hours at Saint Cloud,’ written for these pages. We are glad to announce, on the authority of a letter 
just received from the author of this attractive volume, that our readers may anticipate a series of 
papers from the same eminent pen in the course of the ensuing volume. 


New Greex Grammar. — Messrs. Crocker anp Brewster, Boston, have published in a neat and 
convenient form, Part I. of a Grammar of the Greek Language, by Prof. Crossy of Dartmouth College, 
containing the elements of general grammar, the rules of Greek grammar, so far as they apply to the 
Attic and common dialects, and a series of tables illustrative of Greek inflections. It purports to be 
literally a practical grammar, the author having aimed, not to present a theory of the language, but to 
exhibit in the plainest manner the forms and constructions which occur in the Greek classic writers. 
The volume bears evidence of having been prepared and printed with the most praiseworthy care. 
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‘Amenities oF Literature.’ — This latest work of the elder D’Israzgxi will well reward perusal. 
A mind like our author’s, full of all imaginable information connected with whatever theme he may 
have in hand, is incapable of producing a dull work. A more industrious bibliopolist scarcely ever put 
pen to paper. His facility of composition and the copiousness of his illustrations will often remind the 
reader of old Bunton. The present work treats of ‘ authors, scattered through all the ranks of society, 
among the governors and the governed ; the objects of their pursuits, as usually carried on by their 
peculiar idiosyncrasy ; and the secret connexion of the incidents of their lives with their intellectual 
habits.’ He has developed that predisposition which is ever working in characters of native force ; 
their faculties and their failures ; the fortunes which they have shaped for themselves ; the history in 
short of the mind of the individual, which cannot be found in biographical dictionaries, and which con- 
stitutes the psychology of genius. The work is intwo volumes; and commends itself scarcely less by 
the neatness which marks its externals —a characteristic, let us add, of books from the press of the 
publishers, the Messrs. Lanctey — than by the voluminousness and variety of its contents. 


‘Tue Unitep States’ Literary ApvEeRTISER AND PusiisHers’ Crrcuar’ is the title of a 
neatly printed register of literature, the fine arts, etc., issued on the fifteenth of every month by the 
Messrs. Lane ey, Chatham-street. It is devoted to the interests of American booksellers and pub- 
lishers, and is designed as a medium of communication between the several members of the trade. It 
comprises not only the advertisements and announcements of the several publishing houses, but includes 
an unusual amount of literary intelligence respecting new works in preparation, American and foreign, 
together with other occasional information connected with literature, etc. Beside being indispensable 
to every bookseller, it will prove, it is believed, scarcely less acceptable to literary men, members of 
book societies, public libraries, etc., throughout the country. 


Bunyan’s ‘Hoty War.’— The American Sunday School Union have judged wisely in the publica- 
tion of this celebrated work, which next to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is the most widely known of any 
production of its author. The interest which its records excites seems to be ever new ; as those may 
prove, by reading the book now who have perused it years ago. The warfare waged between the 
powers of Good and Evil, ‘ for the regaining of the Metropolis of the World, or the losing and taking 
again of the town of Mansoul,’ will repay a score of perusals, and the last shall scarcely be less inter- 
esting than the first. A large number of good engravings illustrate the text of the American edition, 
which is on sale in New-York at Mr. J.C Mrexs’s, 152 Nassau-street. 


Epvucation. — Our thanks are due to James Brown, Esq., of Oswego, for a ‘ Lecture on Education,’ 
delivered before the Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Association of that flourishing town in July last, 
and now published by request. We must do the writer the justice to say that he treats a subject 
which ninety-nine times in a hundred is the theme of labored Dullness, in a manner the most compre- 
hensive ; in language simple yet always striking, and often eloquent ; enforcing his positions by appo- 
site comparisons and felicitous illustrations ; and pursuing his theme with evident knowledge and reach 
of thought into its most important ramifications. We are glad to have taken up this not very enticing 
little pamphlet, for it has ‘ that within which passeth show’ in the matter of paper and typography. 


¢Frencu anp EncuisH Reapinc-Boox.’ — This is a little volume consisting of stories from real 
life, with marked idioms and translations, by Miss Oram, with signs for reading applied to the French, 
by A. J. Frontin, a professor of modern languages. Idioms or peculiarities of expression do not 
come within the province of grammarians, and are only noticed singly in dictionaries. As they can 
only be taught by expression, in the use of language, this little book, especially prepared for the pur- 
pose, can scarcely fail to be of great use to the learner. It is a neat little volume, published by Mr. 
Wiiiam A, Cotman, Broadway. 


‘THe Retrospect: or Review of Providential Mercies, with Anecdotes of Various Characters,’ is 
the title of a volume of some two hundred and fifty pages, which we find on our table from the press 
of Mr. Ropertr Carter, 58 Canal-street. It is from the pen of an English gentleman, formerly a 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and now a minister in the Established Church. When we mention that 
the American issue is from the seventeenth London edition, our readers will infer that it must be a work 
of some attraction ; and in this method of judging they are equally privileged with ourselves ; since 
arduous professional labors have left us no moment for its perusal. 


New Poems sy Mrs. Sicourney. — We receive in season to notice but not to review a handsome 
volume from the press of the Brothers Harper, entitled ‘Pocahontas, and other Poems,’ by Mrs. 


L. H. Sicourney. The mere announcement of a work from this lady’s pen will secure the ready 


attention of her countrymen to its pages ; but our distant readers may desire to know more of our old 
contributor’s latest offering, and that desire it will be our aim hereafter to gratify. 
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